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Ir would appear hardly an exaggeration to say, that there are 
two antiquities: an antiquity of the Past and an antiquity of the 
Future. One is the inspiration of history; the other the burden 
of prophetic song. If this were not so, how could Abraham have 
seen the day of Christ, or Christianity become venerable be- 
fore its founder was born? And both of these periods belong to 
the antiquary, if he wills it so. 

At the present time there are too many vague views abroad in 
regard to what constitutes the antiquary and his vocation. First 
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of all, there is the notion, that the antiquary is a man of the Past. 
But if the remark already made be true, this view should be dis- 
missed. Indeed we do wrong when we consider the antiquary as 
one wrappell up exclusively in the Past, like the madman who, last 
year, was enamored of Cleopatra; and regard him as one out of 
sympathy with the Present, and hopeless of the Future. The true 
antiquary is no musty, retired individual, backward in his motions, 
narrow in his aims, prone to magnify trifles and hoard his possessions, 
and view all recent times as out of joint. Yet, it is to be regretted, 
this false conception is embodied in literature, while, worst of 
all, it is often justified by living examples. Too few of our an- 
tiquaries ever feel like Arnold of Rugby, who, when he saw the first 
railroad train rushing down on its way from the metropolis, 
thanked God that the feudal age was past. And this is why we 
have the narrow statement of Webster, the prince of definers, to 
the effect, that an antiquary is “one versed in antiquity;” and 
hence the sarcasm of Pope, who says: 


“ With sharpened sight pale antiquaries pore, 
The inscription value, but the rust adore ;” 


while Walter Scott insinuates that the antiquary is a dolt. 


But, as far as possible, the Past should be made a thing for 
present and prospective use. While we admire the setting sun 
our heart and hopes should be with the coming day. If we go 
backward, it should be for the purposes of an advance. The Past 
is not dead, and the ages that are gone should be laid under living 
contribution for our own day. The Past cannot die. Often when 
an age is dismissed from the calendar it then begins, for the first 
time, to live, and to be powerfully felt. It is, therefore, the bu- 
siness of the antiquary to study the Past for the benefit of all suc- 
ceeding times. He must deal not alone with its rust, but with its 
reasons, with whatsoever is good and true, and useful to living men. 
His studies should be made to minister to human hopes, to dispel 
the mysteries of the Present, the key of which is buried in the 
mouldy Past, and thus do all in his power to save the world from 
errors and superstitions which, even now in the Nineteenth Century, 
linger amid its light like belated ghosts, not yet dismissed to their 
congenial shades. In a word, the antiquary who does nothing for 
his own times is unworthy of the profession and the name. 
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The antiquary should also be known by his broad, comprehen- 
sive and liberal spirit. While a man, not of one, but of every 
age, so he should be a citizen of every country, ignoring the pro- 
vincial spirit that seeks to shed exclusive glory around some fa- 
vored spot; a spirit that is often the abettor of falsehood and the 
foster-father of fraud. He should be a man of the world, in the 
highest and noblest sense. Sic non vobis is the motto his banner 
should bear, while he goes onward in his investigations, jealous of 
no man’s well-earned and consequently well-deserved fame, open 
to the truth as the day to the light, and in sympathy with the 
progress of mankind. 

Nor will the world ever fail to applaud the antiquary who thus 
deals with the Past for the benefit of the Present, or be slow to re- 
cognize his superior aims. The spirit in which a man pursues 
his calling possesses a peculiar and easily-recognized significance. 
Especially is this the case in connection with biblical and ecclesias- 
tical antiquities, where the tone of the investigator's mind 
reveals his purpose, and his methods tell us what the world has 
to hope from his aims. The spirit of the antiquary often indicates 
whether he is digging around the roots of a religion that is false 
or true, and shows the hopefulness of his Christianity. It is even 
not too much to say, that we may judge of a school of religious 
thought by the character of the historical researches to which it 
gives rise; for every school of thought refers to the Past, in con- 
nection with its aspirations for the Future. These researches sig- 
nify plainly whether the school in question is mining deep, or 
merely scratching upon the surface. What, then, shall we say of 
that ecclesiastical antiquary who strains every nerve to find an 
ancient surplice for the man who needs a soul,—and whose zeal 
reaches its climax with the acquisition of some long-forgotten or- 
nament to wear over a brain that is numb, or a heart that is cold? 

On the other hand, how noble are the investigations of those 
students of antiquity whose researches deal with the original ele- 
ments of Sacred History, and who have for their subject themes 
connected with the Providence and Word of God. Exhibitions 
like these indicate the deep source from which they spring, and, at 
the same time, assure us, that the investigators are in sympathy 
with that class of religionists of whom the world has many hopes. 
These are the researches of the living Church, the studies of a 
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devout and robust Christianity, which, unlike medizval arche- 
ology, and ultramontane antiquity, has nothing to invent and 
‘nothing to conceal. Otherwise it is, in the main, and with some 
distinguished exceptions, the reforming branch of the Church of God, 
whose archeological labors possess this hopeful significance; for 
while the decrepid and legend-loving section entertains its votaries 
with the sordid shoes of Joseph of Arimathea, the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, speaking for the great party of progress, gives 
to the world discoveries, that excite genuine wonder, and, at the 
same time, foster, not a shallow credulity, but a deep and rever- 
ential faith. Thus widely divergent in their dogmas and investi- 
gations, the two wings of the Church go on in their work, the one 
party putting manuscripts, like the Sinaitie Codex, into the 
rubbish box, and the other taking them out; the one in the Con- 
vent of St. Catherine, filling the traveler's ears with idle tales, and 
the other, measuring rod and theodolite in hand, giving scien- 
tific surveys of the whole Gebal-Mousa region, thus localizing the 
encampments of Moses and disposing of infidel sneers; the one 
inventing traditions over the site of the Holy Sepulchre, the other 
digging around the walls of ancient Jerusalem, fixing the positions 
of the towers, marking the remains of ancient bulwarks, and har- 
monizing the statements of early historians with the declarations 
of the inspired Word. 

All these things go to illustrate the wide difference existing be- 
tween what we might call the two religions, but which are, never- 
theless, only two forms of the old faith, one of which represents 
repression, and the other the spirit of free, enlightened inquiry. 
It is hardly necessary to prophesy the final effect upon the world. 

But let us now turn to the more immediate subject of 
this Article, the Moanite Stong, which is beyond question one of 
the most valuable of all recently-discovered monuments of an- 

tiquity. 

First, however, let us make one observation in regard to the 
volume lately published by the conductors of the Palestine Explo- 
ration, a volume which shows in the most striking manner how 
genuine antiquarian research is conducted in the interest of our 
own times. : 

We find, that in 1864, the condition of Jerusalem had become 
so unhealthy as to excite great commiseration, as well as alarm, 
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for the safety of the inhabitants. The uncleanliness had every- 
where become intolerable, both on account of the great lack of 
sewerage, and suitable supplies of pure water. Century after 
century the rubbish had everywhere been accumulating, until at 
last it was thought by philanthropists that something should im- 
mediately be done for the relief of the suffering people. At this 
juncture, Miss Burdett Coutts, always foremost in good works, 
manifested a deep interest in the subject, and contributed a liberal 
sum for the purpose of making the needed examinations to discover 
the old water-course through which, in ancient times, the fair city 
of God received those supplies which the rock-hewn cisterns alone 
could not yield.* The Jerusalem of the Past was, therefore, made 
the subject of exact archeological inquiry for the benefit of the 
Jerusalem of the Present, with its narrow quarters, its fever- 
breeding streets, and its wretched inhabitants, to whom impure 
water is sold in goat-skin sacks from door to door. And the in- 
quiry thus made for the ancient aqueduct,—in order that the 
needed supplies might be furnished without money and without 
price from fountains bubbling up with crystal, pure and sparkling, 
as the dew distilled on Hermon’s Hill,—has led to other discove- 
ries than those originally anticipated. Here, then, we have a 
noble illustration of the usefulness of antiquarian research; in con- 
nection with which, in addition to the partial recovery of Jerusa- 
lem, has also been brought to light the monument known as the 
Moabite Stone, a relic of the highest value. 

In discussing this remarkable monument of antiquity, it will be 
necessary to inform the reader of the circumstances attending its 
discovery; venturing also a few remarks on the Moabites, and the 
region where they found their home. 

Moab was the son of Lot’s elder daughter, and brother of Am- 
mon, the father of the Ammonites. From the “cradle of the race 
of Lot” in the mountains above Zoar, situated east of the Jordan 


* “Tt may be added, that in this investigation the interesting question of the sup- 
posed spring within the walls of Jerusalem and under the Temple Courts, has been for 
the first time followed to bottom ; and the result appears to be, that, while there is no 
actual spring within the walls, the whole mount is so honey-combed with cisterns as to 
give ample materials for the conjecture of Tacitus, and for the imagery of Scripture, 
while, at the same time, it takes away from them the foundation of exact and literal 
truth.” (Recovery of Jerusalem, p. xvi). 
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and north-east of the Dead Sea, the brother-tribes spread far and 
wide. Ammon went to the north-east, and occupied those waste 
places possibly known at an earlier day as Ham, inhabited by Zu- 
zim, while Moab, with a more peaceful and settled disposition, re- 
mained nearer his original seat. Among the fertile highlands 
which crown the eastern borders of the Dead Sea and extend 
northward to the mountains of Gilead, the children of Moab be- 
came firmly established, the original inhabitants known as the 
Enims gradually becoming extinct before the invaders, even as the 
American aboriginal tribes disappeared on the approach of the 
Europeans. They thus became possessed of a district equal in 
its pastoral capacities to the agricultural advantages of Philistia 
and Sharon, located by the sea. Yet of the highlands they were 
not the sole possessors, since, ere long, the Ammonites crossed the 
Jordan, and pushed them back southward behind the natural 
boundary of the River Arnon. At the time the Israelites reached 
this region in their journeys, the two tribes were engaged in war, 
and Sihon had taken Heshbon and reigned there, while his victory 
was recited in a sort of popular ballad now preserved in the Book 
of Numbers. (Chap. xxi. 27). 

Of the connection of Moses with this people it will not be ne- 
cessary here to speak, and we need only to add that after attain- 
ing to a large degree of civilization and power the Moabites were 
at last destroyed, and the cities that they built became desolate, 
the modern Bedouins now being left in the land as their repre- 
sentatives, while some have sought to discover descendants in the 
well-known tribe of Druses. The region where they dwelt, like 
other places east of the Jordan, has been little visited, and is 
poorly known. Only a comparatively small amount of informa- 
tion has been contributed by Seetzen, Burckhardt, Irby and Man- 
gles, and De Saulcy ; but while there may be some difference of 
opinion on certain points connected with the country, all agree 
that it abounds in an extraordinary number of ruins. Among these 
ruins is that of Dibaén, the ancient Dibon of Scripture, whose 
name, while slightly varied in orthography, to-day maintains the 
old sound. It was in this remarkable region that the Moabite 
Stone was found, preserved intact by the rainless climate so many 
hundred years. 

The story of the discovery is very easily told, but the history 
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of the steps taken to secure the treasure is not perfectly plain, 
since the Bedouins, so intimately concerned in the affair, after 
beginning negotiations in an amicable spirit, ended with a lamen- 
table quarrel, in the course of which the stone was reduced to 
fragments. 

It appears that the discoverer of this stone was the Rev. F. 
Klein, a German in the service of the English Church Missionary 
Society, who, in 1868, made a journey to Jebel Ajloon and the 
Belka, and, August 19th, arrived at Diban (ancient Dibon) about 
one hour north of the Wady Majeb (Arnon). He tells us that, 
for the sake of his friend Zattam, son of the Sheik of the famous 
Beni-Sachr, under whose protection he traveled, he was received 
in the most friendly way by the tribe of the Beni-Hamideh, en- 
camped near Diban. Carpets were spread in the tent of the Sheik 
and coffee prepared with all the usual ceremony. And while they 
were engaged with the entertainment, Zattam informed him that, 
among the ruins of Diban, scarcely ten minutes from the present 
encampment, was an interesting stone with an inscription that no 
one heretofore had been able to read. Mr. Klein was at once 
filled with impatience, but was unable to persuade Zattam to leave 
his couch and narghilee. Accordingly the Sheik of Beni-Hami- 
deh, who spoke of the stone as one of the wonders of the region, 
volunteered to show him the way; declaring what was perfectly 
true, namely, that no European had yet looked upon the treasure. 
Mr. Klein says: 

“When I came to the spot where this precious relic of antiqui- 
ty was lying on the ground, I was delighted at the sight, and at 
the same time greatly vexed I did not come earlier, in order to 
have an opportunity of copying at least a good part of the in- 
scription, which I might then under the protection of Zattam have 
done without the least molestation. I, however, had time enough 
to examine the stone and its inscription at leisure, and to copy a 
few words from several lines at random, chiefly with a view, on my 
return to Jerusalem, to ascertain the language of the inscription, 
and prevail on some friends of science to obtain either a complete 
copy of the inscription, or, better, the monument itself. 

“The stone was lying among the ruins of Diban perfectly free 
and exposed to view, the inscription uppermost. I got four men 
to turn it round (it was a basaltic stone, exceedingly heavy) in or- 
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der to ascertain whether there was no inscription on the other side, 
and found that it was perfectly smooth and without any inscrip- 
tion or é6ther marks. What time was left me before sunset I now 
employed in examining, measuring, and making a correct sketch 
of the stone, besides endeavoring to collect a perfect alphabet from 
the inscription.” 

On his return to Jerusalem, he showed the sketch and parts of 
the inscription to Dr. Peterman, who took immediate steps to se- 
cure the stone for the Museum of Berlin. An Arab was engaged 
as a negotiator, but the greedy Bedouins put insuperable obstacles 
in the way. Another agent was appointed without success; and 
finally the Moabites made an effort to excite competition among 
the Franks at Jerusalem, among whom was Captain Warren, 
Agent of the Palestine Exploration Society. But, on hearing 
that the Prussian Consul had already commenced negotiations, de- 
signed to secure the stone for the Prussian Government, he of course 
did not feel at liberty to concern himself about it until the Spring of 
the next year, when he learned with surprise that nothing had been 
done to get a “squeeze” of the Stone. Being called away in 
July, he was still unable to take any action beyond writing to Eng- 
land on the subject. 

But M. Genneau, the French Consul at Jerusalem, suspecting 
that the Stone was one of great importance, employed several 
agents to obtain “squeezes,” and also contracted to pay about 
£375 for it, though it had previously been promised to the Prus- 
sians for a far less sum. As a consequence, the Moabites became 
excited, while the Governor of Nablts also desired to obtain pos- 
session of the prize, and thus secure the money for himself. When 
therefore M. Genneau’s agent, Yegaub Caravace, reached the 
ground, fighting had already taken place; and next the Moabites, 
in their anger, made a fire under it, threw on water, and so broke 
it up, afterwards distributing the various fragments among the 
different families to place in the granaries, and serve as favor- 
able charms to win a blessing upon their corn. When Cap- 
tain Warren was returning to Jerusalem, the following Novem- 
ber, he learned the melancholy fact of its destruction, and was 
presented with one of the fragments, by an Adwan, who brought 
the news. Thus the oldest known Semitic lapidary record yet dis- 
covered, after standing unharmed 2700 years, was finally destroyed 
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through the bad management of those who should have left the 
Prussian Consul to secure the stone. 

The relio thus fought over and destroyed, was of black basalt, 
about three feet five inches high and one foot nine inches in 
width and thickness, rounded both at top and bottom to nearly a 
semi-circle, notwithstanding, Professor Rawlinson teaches in his 
Article in the Contemporary Review (August, 1870,) that the 
stone was square at the bottom. The inscription consisted of 
thirty-four straight lines one inch and a fourth apart. 


It has already been stated, that during the negotiations to secure 
the stone, M. Genneau secured a ‘‘ squeeze.” For this purpose 
he sent an Arab with two horsemen, furnishing him with the 
needed material to make the impression. While the Arab, Yegaub 
Caravace, was taking the impression, the Moabites engaged in a 
fight about the ownership of the stone, and consequently the 
squeeze was imperfectly done and saved with difficulty in seven 
crumpled fragments. Captain Warren also sent his Adwan, 
and obtained impressions of the two largest fragments of the 
stone, now unfortunately broken, together with the twelve small 
pieces of the stone itself. Impressions of other fragments were 
afterwards obtained, and finally the text was restored as we have 
seen it in the so-called fac-similes. The work of reconstruction 
was performed chiefly by M. Genneau, who, it is generally con- 
ceded, has accomplished his task in a most. scholarly manner, 
though he does not explain the particular methods employed. He 
has, since the outset, issued two revised texts with elaborate 
notes. But, with all the study and care bestowed, the text is 
imperfect. There are still wanting thirty-five entire words, fifteen 
half words and eighteen letters. Nearly two-thirds of the stone, 
consisting of thirty-eight fragments, are in the possession of M. 
Genneau and the Palestine Exploration Society. 

Next we must speak of the paleographical character of the 
stone, a point lately discussed in the Contemporary Review, by 
Professor Rawlinson. The characters used in the inscription are 
those of the so-called Phenician tongue, a language and alphabet 
common more than seven centuries before Christ. This people, so 
aptly styled the English of antiquity, exhibited marvellous enter- 
prise and great force of character, appearing equally powerful in 
the marts of the world’s commerce and on the well-fought field. 
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The mode of writing, practiced by them, had at this time 
spread all over Western Asia, and become established in France, 
as we learn, especially from the inscribed slab of Marseilles.* In 


* In connection with the Moabite Stone, it is important for the better understand- 
ing of the discussion, to give both the Marseilles and Eshmunazer inscriptions. The 
latter will be found on a succeeding page. The Marseilles Stone was found at that place, 
on the ruins of a temple of Baal, in 1845, The following is the translation of the Rev. 
Nathan Brown, D. D., read by him, in connection with a learned paper on the Pheni- 
cian literature, at a recent meeting of the New York Association for the Advancement 
of Science and Art. 

“ House of Baal. These are the requisitions for the sacrifice tribute, established for 
perpetual observance by Halisbaal the Ruler, son of Bodtanith, son of Bod—and Halis- 
baal the Ruler, son of Bodeshmun, son of Halisbaal, and the associate directors. Fora 
bullock offered entire, whether an oblation or a whole peace offering, the priests shall 
have ten shekels of silver for each victim; and with the whole burnt offering they shall 
have in addition, the tribute of flesh, three hundred misquals (or pounds); and with the ob- 
lation, grain and fine flour, as well as the skin, viscera and feet; and the rest of the flesh 
shall belong to the owner of the sacrifice. For a young bullock that has horns, but does 
not strike with the horn or hoof, and is not used for labor, or for a stag entire, whether 
an oblation or a whole peace offering, the priests shall have a duty of five silver shekels, 
for each victim; and with the whole burnt offering they shall have in addition the 
tribute of flesh, pounds one hundred and fifty; and with the oblation, grain and fine 
flour, as well as the skin, viscera and feet, and the rest of the flesh shall belong to the 
owner of the sacrifice. For a ram or he goat offered entire, whether an oblation or a 
whole peace offering, the priest shall have one silver shekel and two gerahs for each victim ; 
and with the oblation they shall have in addition the tribute of flesh, thirty pounds, 
and grain and fine flour, as well as the skin, viscera and feet; and the rest of the flesh 
shall belong to the owner of the sacrifice. For a lamb, or kid, or fawn of a@ stag, offered 
entire, whether an oblation or whole peace offering, the priests shall have three-fourths 
of a shekel of silver, and two gerahs for each victim; and with the oblation they shall 
have in addition the tribute of grain and fine flour, as well as the skin, viscera and feet, 
and the rest of the flesh belongs to the owner of the sacrifice. Ber all produce of the 
garden, whether flowers for a whole peace offering, or jujubes, or onions, the priests 
shall have three-fourths of a silver shekel and two gerahs for each offering, and the 
peace offering shall be forthe priests. For every bird, or first fruits, or sacrifice of spices, 
or sacrifice of oil, the priests shall have two gerahs for each offering. For every oblation 
offered before the gods, the priests shall have grain and fine flour, and the oblation. . . 
Upon cakes, and upon milk, upon lard, and upon every offering which men shall offer 
there shallremain. . . . . . . . Of every offering which a poor man shall offer, 
whether property or birds, nothing shall remain to the priests. Every leper or person 
with scurvy, and every murderer, is rejected ; and every man, of that which he offers. . . 
The man of the congregation shall give upon each sacrifice, according to the rate fixed 
in the regulations. The tribute which he shall bring is fixed, and he shall give according 
to the regulations made by the ruler Halisbaal, son of Bodtanith, and Halisbaal, son of 
Bodeshmun, and the associate directors. Every priest who shall exact a tribute exceed- 
ing that which is decreed in this tablet shall be punished, and he shall give to the owner 
of the sacrifice who presented it, double the amount in silver, of all the duties which he 
unjustly exacted.” See also ‘Inscription Phénicienne de Marseilles, Nouvelle Inter- 
prétation. Par M. L. Abbé, J. J. L. Barges. Paris, 1858.” 
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their trading voyages they afterwards pushed on to the shores of 
England and Ireland, where they left their mark upon language 
and customs; and possibly reached America, likewise, at a time 
when the Northmen, the undoubted Pre-Columbian discoverers of 
America in the tenth century, were still unknown. Unfortunately, 
in America the supposed visits of the early Phenicians lack monu- 
mental proof. Yet the forms of the letters used by this people 
were the forms of those characters through the medium of which 
Ahab and Elijah may have corresponded, and in which Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch. These characters are the same as those of 
the Eshmunazar inscription, which, in interest if not in length, is 
the second in rank of the few specimens of Phenician literature 
now extant. They show that the Moabites used the saime 
language, though the Moabite approaches nearer to the common 
Hebrew than the Phenician. Indeed, nearly all the words on the 
Moabite Stone are found in the Hebrew Scriptures. Thus the 
paleographic character of the inscription goes to confirm what 
was demonstrated two centuries ago by Bochart, and declared 
again by Gesenius, long before the discovery of the Eshmunazar 
stone fifteen years ago—namely, that the Phenician language 
was cognate with the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

As soon as the contents of the Moabite Stone became known, 
various scholars hastened to give interpretations, and crude trans- 
lations were sent out from a number of sources, creating no little 
excitement in England, where they sounded like a“ page of the 
Bible.” These have been followed by careful revisions, and, per- 
haps, in the present state of the text, all has been done that can 
be done with profit. Any future emendations of the present text 
will be very likely to prove valueless. We still need a perfect 
transcript of the stone. Among those who have labored on the 
inscription, the first is M. Genneau. He was followed by the 
Count de Vogtié, Mr. Grove, Emanuel Deutch, Captain Warren, 
M. Neubauer, Professor Schlottman, Professor Nildeke, Professor 
Rawlinson and others. We will give here the translation of Dr. 
Ginsburg, some of the parts supplied being indicated by brackets : 
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1. I Mesha* am son of Chemoshgad + King of Moab the 

2. Dibonite. My fathert reigned over Moab thirty years and I reigned 

3. after my father. And I erected this stone to Chemosh 2 at Karcha || 
[a stone of ] 

4. [Sa] lvation, for he saved me from all despoilers and let me see my 
desire upon all my enemies, . e 

5. and Om|ri] King of Israel who oppressed Moab many days, for 
Chemosh was angry with his 

6. [la] nd. His son succeeded him, and he also said, I will oppress Moab. 
In my days he said [Let us go] 

7. and I will see my desire on him and his house, and Israel said, I shall 
destroy it forever. Now Omri took the land, 

8. Medeba{ and occupied it [he and his son and his son’s] son, forty 
years. And Chemosh [had mercy] 

9. on it in my days; and I built Baal-meon,** and made there in the ditch 
and [ [built] 

10. Kirjathaim,+} for the men of Gad dwelled in the land [Atar]oth from 
of old and the K [ing of I] srael fortified 

11. A [t]aroth,t{ and I assaulted the wall and captured it, and killed all 
the wa|rriors of | ; 

12. the wall, for the well pleasing of Chemosh and Moab; and I removed 
from it all the spoils and [of- 

13. fered] it before Chemosh in Kirjath; and I placed therein the men 
of Siran and the me[n of Zerath] 

14. Shacher.22 And Chemosh said to me, go take Nebo|||| against Israel. 
[And I] 


* A great desire has been shown by critics to exercise their ingenuity on the text of 
Mesha’s inscription; and all has perhaps been already done that can be expected with- 
out a more careful rendering of the text. And while the general sense of the document 
is clear, we can with the more equanimity abstain from guessing, until we have a /fac- 
simile that will give every possible fragment that has thus far eluded the explorers. The 
writer will only allude to such points as may seem to require remark from the very 
nature and purpose of this article. For instance the custom of setting up memorial 
stones like these is referred to in 1 Sam. vii. 12; and 2 Sam. viii. 13. 

t The lacuna after Chemosh in the inscription has been filled up by Gad, fortune, which 
appears to be accepted as the true reading. Thus it signifies whose fortune is Chemosh. 
It is analogous to Baalgad. (Joshua xi. 17). 

} It appears from this that Mesha’s father was not a king. 

@ Evidently done as a pious act to Chemosh. The habit of religious thought on the 
part of the Moabite appears identical with that of the Jew, except as regards its object, 
which was Chemosh, on whom—see Num. xxi. 29; Judges xi. 24; Jer. xlviii. 7, 13, 46. 

|| A suburb of Dibon. 

{ Medeba, a Moabite city east of Jordan where the Amorites fought Joab. 

** The present Maein, a ruin south-east of Heshbon. 

tt About two hours from Baal-Meon. 

tt Acity of Gad. Num. xxx. 11, 34. 

22 See Joshua xiii. 19. 

|| Named from its proximity to the mount from which Moses saw the Promised land. 
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15. Went in the night, and I fought against it from the break of dawn 
till noon, and I took 

16. it and slew in all seven thousand [men] but I did not kill the women 

17. and maidens, for {I} devoted them to Ashtar-Chemosh *; and I took, 
from it 

18, [the ves] sels of Jehovah and offered"*them before Chemosh. A King 
of Israel forti(fied | 

19. Jahaz, and occupied it, when he made war against me; and Chemosh 
drove him out before [me and] 

20. I took from Moab two hundred men, all chiefs, and fought against 
Jahaz and took it, 

21. in addition to Dibon. I built Karcha, the wall of the forest, and the 
wall 

22. of the city, and I built the gates thereof, and I built the towers thereof, 
and I built the palace, and I made the prisons ¢ of the menof . . 

. . with [in the] 

24. wall. And there was no cistern within the wall in Karcha, t and I 
said to all the people make for yourselves 

25. every man a cistern in his house. And I dug the ditch |} for Karcha 
with the [chosen] men of 

26. [I}srael. I built Aroer and I made the road { across the Arnon, 

27. I built Beth-Bamoth,** for it was destroyed ; I built Bezer, for it was 
cu[t down] 

28. by the fifty men of Dibon, for all Dibon was now loyal ; and I sav[ed] 

29. [from my enemies] Bikran, which I added to my land, and I built] 

30. [Beth-Gamul], and Beth-Diblathaim, and Beth-Baal-Meon, and I 
placed there the Mo[abites] 

81. [to take possession of ] the land. And Horonaim . . . dwelt 
a en ae a 

82. And Chemosh said to me, go down and make war against Horonaim 
andta[ke]it ..... 

33. Chemosh in my days 

34. WOE. ste (8 OS 


* Schlottman considers this name important in connection with Canaanite mythology, 
as the original of the Aphrodite of Aristophanes. 


Tt Here we are reminded of the sad fact that the prison is almost always the accompa- 
niment of the palace. 

¢ A suburb of Dibon. 

? The place was probably honey-combed, like Jerusalem, with vats sunk in the rock. 

| This phrase, “dug the ditch” is elsewhere translated, “decreed the separation.” 
Schlottman favors the view that it refers toa covenant made by Mesha with his god 
Chemosh to remain forever in a state of non-communion as regards the Jews. 

§ Burckhardt mentions ruins opposite Ardir-Aroer called Mehadet el Haj which occupy 
two hours in passing through them. Near by are the ruins of the Roman bridge, proba- 
bly based on the work of Mesha, which was evidently a work of great magnitude. 

** Bamoth, that perhaps of Numbers xxi. 19. 


. 
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Now it will readily be seen that this inscription records three 
events in the reign of Mesha, King of the Moabites. First, the 
wars of Mesha with Omri, King of Israel; second, the celebration 
of the public works undertaken by Mesha after his deliverance 
from his Jewish oppressors; third, his successful wars against 
Horonaim, undertaken at the command of Chemosh. 

But who was Mesha ? 

In order to understand his relation to this stone and to his age 
we must turn to the second Book of the Kings, where Mesha, 
King, of the Moabites, is the subject of a few verses, at the end of 
which he drops out of the history, and is seen no more, disappear- 
ing in a more histrionic way even than that in which he was intro- 
duced. The account says: 


“And Mesha king of Moab was a sheepmaster, and rendered unto the 
king of Israel an hundred thousand lambs, and an hundred thousand rams, 
with the wool. But it came to pass, when Ahab was dead, that the king of 
Moab rebelled against the king of Israel. 

And king Jehoram went out of Samaria the same time, and numbered all 
Israel. And he went, and sent to Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, saying, 
The king of Moab hath rebelled against me: wilt thou go with me against 
Moab to battle? And he said, I will go up: I amas thou art, my people as 
thy people, and my horses as thy horses. And he said, Which way shall we 
goup? And he answered, The way through the wilderness of Edom. So 
the king of Israel went, and the king of Judah, and the king of Edom : and 
they fetched a compass of seven days’ journey: and there was no water for 
the host, and for the cattle that followed them. And the king of Israel said, 
Alas! that the Lorp hath called these three kings together, to deliver them 
into the hand of Moab! But Jehoshaphat said, Js there not here a prophet 
of the Lorp. that we may inquire of the Lorp by him? And one of the 
king of Israel’s servants answered and said, Here is Elisha, the son of Sha- 

hat, which poured water on the hands of Elijah. And Jehoshaphat said, 

he word of the Lorp is with him. So the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat 
and the king of Edom went down to him. And Elisha said unto the king of 
Israel, What have I to do with thee? get thee to the prophets of thy father, 
and to the pro hets of thy mother. And the king of Israel said unto him: 
Nay: for the Lorp hath called these three kings together, to deliver them 
into the hand of Moab. And Elisha said, As the Lorp of hosts liveth, he- 
fore whom I stand, surely, were it not that I regard the presence of Jeho- 
shaphat the king of Judah, I would not look toward thee, nor see thee. But 
now bring me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when the minstrel played, 
that the hand of the LorpD came upon him. And he said, Thus saith the 
Lorp, Make this valley full of ditches. For thus saith the Lorp, Ye shall 
not see wind, neither shall ye see rain; yet that valley shall be filled with 
water, that ye may drink, both ye, and your cattle, and your beasts. And 
this is dut a light thing in the sight of the Lorp: He will deliver the 
Moabites also into your hand. And ye shall smite every fenced city, and 
every choice city, and shall fell every good tree, and stop all wells of water, 
and mar every good piece of land with stones. And it came to pass in the 
morning, when the meat offering was offered, that, behold, there came water 
by the way of Edom, and the country was filled with water. 

And when all the Moabites heard that the kings were come up to fight 
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against them, they gathered all that were able to put on armour, and upward, 
and stood in the border. And they rose up early in the morning, and the 
sun shone upon the water, and the Moabites saw the water on the other side 
as red as blood: And they said, this is blood: the kings are surely slain, 
and they have smitten one another: now therefore, Moab, to the spoil. And 
when they came to the camp of Israel, the Israelites rose up and smote the 
Moabites, so that they fled before them: but they went forward smitin 
the Moabites, even in their country. And they beat down their cities, an 
on every good piece of land cast every man his stone, and filled it ; and they 
stopped all the wells of water, and felled all the good trees: only in Kir- 
haraseth left they the stones thereof; howbeit the slingers went about it, 
and smote it. 

And when the king of Moab saw that the battle was too sore for him, he 
took with him seven hundred men that drew swords, to break through even 
unto the king of Edom: but they could not. Then he took his eldest son 
that should have reigned in his stead, and offered him jor a burnt offering 
upon the wall. And there was great indignation against Israel: and they 
departed from him, and returned to their own land.”* 


And thus, with a fearful tragedy, Mesha the sheep-master dis- 
appeared, to come forth again before the world after the lapse of 
ages, through the medium of a long-neglected stone, erected by 
Mesha himself, as a monument and religious testimonial. 

The inscription upon this monument, Dr. Ginsburg maintains, 
is referable to the event above described in the sacred narrative; 
while he thinks the story is told with less difference than usually 


appears in the accounts of two hostile parties both of whom are 
describing the same thing. It is true, that Mesha on his monu- 
ment says nothing about the humiliating fact that he was obliged 
to pay tribute to the king of Israel, yet he confesses that he was 
oppressed forty years by Omri. So likewise he thinks we have a 
recognition of the three kings who fought against him, in the state- 
ment that Chemosh delivered Mesha “from all hisenemies,”’ and, as 
he immediately adds, from “‘ Omri, king of Israel.” This is, pos- 
sibly, an undesigned coincidence. 

Mesha also, as Dr. Ginsburg observes, would not be likely to 
record the blunder alluded to in the Book of the Kings, namely, 
that of mistaking water for blood,t a misapprehension that 
led to the destruction of his army. The great event recorded is that 
of his final defeat of Omri and his allies, which he claims is practi- 
cally conceded in the end of the 27th verse, where after stating 
that Mesha sacrificed his only son for “a burnt offering upon the 


* 2 Kings iii. 4—27. 
Tt The cause of this blunder, of course, was the ditches during the night and filled with 
water from the neighboring elevations. 
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wall,” it is added, “And there was great indignation against 
Israel: and they departed from him [Mesha] and returned to 
their own land.”” This was simply the euphemistic way of saying 
that Omri was finally defeated. The sacrifice of Mesha’s son ap- 
pears to have kindled such a degree of blind enthusiasm on the 
part of his soldiers, that Omri’s men could not stand before them, 
and therefore, beat a retreat. Josephus saw that this was so, and 
in paraphrasing the account of the sacred writer, lets down the 
national pride as gently as possible, saying that the allied kings 
withdrew on account of the terrible distress which they had crea- 
ted, and that they “ were so affected, in the way of humanity and 
pity, that they raised the siege.”* Yet the Divine Word stands, 
and tells us that they departed, because there was “ great indig- 
nation against Israel!’’ While the Jews at times, could be over- 
come by fear, they were never driven from an enemy’s country by 
pity. Clearly, the Moabites were the more powerful of the two 
parties then in the field, and, eventually, as the Scriptures con- 
cede, and as Mesha proclaimed upon the stone, if he refers to this 
event, they recovered from their disasters, and, in an hour of lofty 
enthusiasm inspired by the great sacrifice of the king, drove 
the invaders from their land; a land which Omri, single-handed, 
did not dare even to approach, and which, aided by the two kings, 
he finally entered trembling, and by stealth. Therefore, Dr. Gins- 
burg holds that the Moabite stone refers to the same event detailed 
in the Sacred narrative. ¢ 

Still, on the other hand, it is maintained that this account by 
Mesha had reference to another part of Jewish history, mentioned 
in 2 Kings i. 1: ‘Then Moab rebelled against Israel, after the 
death of Ahab.”” The account in 2 Kings iii., is referred to the 
punishment of this rebellion. This is the view of Count Vogiié, 
of Schlottman, and Rawlinson, who hold that the Moabite stone 
was érected in the reign of Ahaziah, king of Israel, ard about 


896—894 B.C., while Dr. Ginsburg fixes its date .at 884 B. C., 


* Antiquities, B. IV. C. iii. 8. 2. 

¢ The writer in Smith’s Dictionary hardly knows what to say on this point; and, af- 
ter speaking of the sacrifice of Mesha’s son, gets away with the irrelevant, and, under the 
circumstances, almost unmeaning remark, that “ Mesha had no one like Balaam at hand, 
to counsel patience and submission to a mightier power than Chemosh or Baal-Peor.” 
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the first year of Jehu’s reign. It is, therefore, chiefly a question 
in regard to dates. 

Another writer, whose views are entitled to a respectful hear- 
ing, maintains that the pillar was “set up either in the last year 
of Ahaziah’s reign, or in the first year of Jehoram’s, to commem- 
orate Mesha’s successful invasion of Reubenite territory during 
the two years that elapsed from the death of Ahab to the acces- 
sion of Jehoram; and further, “that the biblical narrative in 2 
Kin 


entirely different from anything recorded on the stone.’’** He then 


gs ill. refers to transactions subsequent to that invasion, and 


goes on to argue that the Moabite Stone localizes Mesha’s exploits 


north of the Arnon, while the account in 2 Kings iii. puts it south 


of the Arnon. He likewise urges the fact that the Biblical account 
has three kings, while Mesha refers to but one, though this is a point, 
met in his own way, by Dr. Ginsburg, as we have.already seen. 
The reviewer says also that Mesha writes of his successful invasion 
of the enemy’s territory, while the Biblical account is one of three 
kings ‘* beating down the cities’ of Moab. He also considers it 
‘**incredible’’ that Mesha should have “made no allusion to the 
sacrifice of his only son, which took place upon the walls of Kir- 
haraseth.’’ Yet we must confess that we see nothing so incredible 
in this. Further, what the writer says in regard to the localizing 
of the events does not appear unanswerable, while we think that 
he does not fairly invalidate Dr. Ginsburg’s remark that 

“ The differences between the two narratives are such as might be expected 
in two records of the same events emanating from two hostile parties; and 
are far less striking than the conflicting descriptions given by the English 
and French of the battle of Waterloo; by the English, French and Rus- 
sians of the capture of Sebastopol; by the Prussians and Auctrians of the 
battle of Sadowa, or by the French and Germans of the battle of Worth.” 

Dr. Ginsburg’s critic seems to suggest a real difficulty in regard 
to his own theory, which allows only two years for the achieve- 
ments of Mesha, including the erection of the great bridge over 
the Arnon, the remains of which even now tell us something of 
the magnitude of the enterprise. 

The work accomplished was really great. ‘There were numer- 
ous battles and sieges; the capture of about a dozen walled cities, 
and their subsequent rebuilding and fortification ; the restoration 


* Princeton Review, April, 1871, p. 225. 


VOL. XXI11.—12 
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of Karcha, with its fortifications, gates, towers, palace, prisons and 
water-works; and, perhaps, above all, the road and bridge across 
the Arnon. A careful examination of Mesha’s account seems to 
indicate, that a large portion of the work was of a character that 
demanded a long time for its completion. Besides this, much of 
the work appears to have been of a kind that would not have been 
undertaken during the supposed brief period of two years, which, 
if the supposition be true, was a period filled by. apprehension and 
anxiety, even when not actually resounding with the din of war. 
When we subtract from the two years the time actually expended 
in the campaigns, when everything hung in the scales, how much 
time will be left for the completion of the many extensive works, 
the very nature of which points to a period of lengthened leisure. 
To account for the supposed rapidity of Mesha’s victories by the 
“royal slackness or the military feebleness of king Ahaziah,” 
and to suppose that Mesha’s fear of the return of his enemy, 
strengthened by ‘“ powerful allies,’’ caused him to hasten these 
great public works, really seems quite as gratuitous as the decla- 
ration, that the building of the bridge over the Arnon, “was 
clearly vital to the security of his conquests.’’ On the whole, 
therefore, it would appear, that Dr. Ginsburg’s view is quite as rea- 
sonable as that of his critic. 

Still it is not now the design of the writer to argue either of the 
two positions as regards the date of the Moabite Stone, even 
though this might safely be done, for the reason that no amount 
of proper discussion could for one moment obscure the great fact 
concerning which all agree, namely, the fact that the Stone 
sheds substantial light upon the Biblical narrative. To this phase 
of the subject let us, therefore, turn. But as preliminary, how- 
ever, we may first quote a passage from Dr. Ginsburg, who says: 


“ The historical importance of the ‘ Moabite Stone’ to the Bible narrative 
will be apparent when we consider the fragmentary record of the relation- 
ship subsisting between the Hebrews and the Moabites us given in the Old 
Testament. The Biblical history of Moab before the establishment of the 
Monarchy among the Jews, is beyond the scope of our investigation. Da- 
vid, the second king of the Israelites, who himself was of Moabite descent, 
and who committed his parents to the care of the king of Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 
3-5), for some reason which has hitherto defied all the powers of divining, and 
which may perhaps be explained by the discovery of another Moabite Stone, 
we are abruptly told waged a most bloody war against the king who had 
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afforded protection to those so near and dear to him (2 Sam. viii. 2, 11, 12: 
1 Chron. xviii. 2,11). We are told the result of this war was, that this shep- 
herd king massacred two-thirds of the Moabites and despoiled and made 
tributary the remainder. Apart from the incidental remark, that some of 
Solomon’s foreign wives were Moabites, and that Chemosh, the Moabite 
god was worshiped in Jerusalem (1 Kings xi. 1,7, 33: 2 Kings xxiii. 18), 
we hear nothing of the relationship of Moab to the kingdom of Israel for 
about eighty years, when we are suddenly informed, that upon the death of 
Ahab, they revolted, to rid themselves of a grinding tribute (2 Kings iii. 4, 
&c.) Hence, it has generally been concluded, that the awful carnage in- 
flicted upon them by David . . . had so crippled and cowed the survivors, 
who were reduced to vassalage, that they continued after the disruption of 
the kingdom to be tributary to Israel up to the reign of Jehoram, when they 
revolted, refusing to pay the enormous contribution heretofore demanded.” 


But from the Moabite Stone (line 5) we receive additional in- 
formation, and discover the fact, that the Moabites were free from 
Jewish bondage down to the year 924 B. C., when they were re- 
conquered by Omri. It is clear, therefore, that the Moabites 
must have taken advantage of the public distractions in the time 
of King Jeroboam I. (975 B. C.) to obtain their liberty, or that 
this liberty was freely granted as a favor by Solomon. Dr. Gins- 
burg and Professor Schlottman incline to the latter view, which is 
extremely reasonable. 

First of all, Solomon himself was, in part, of Moabite origin. 
Again, we find, that he was under peculiar obligation to the 
Moabites, for the reason that his father, David, had, in a time of 
public distress, freely confided his grand-parents to their care. 
We read: 

“And David went thence to Mizpeh of Moab: and he said unto 
the king of Moab, Let my father and my mother, I pray thee, 
come forth, and be with you, till I know what God will do for me. 
And he brought them before the king of Moab: and they dwelt 
with him all the while that David was in the hold.” (1 Sam. xxii. 3.) 

Then, likewise, we learn, that Solomon’s father waged a ter- 
rible war against the Moabites, without, so far as we know, any 
just cause. Here, then, may have been an opportunity for an act 
of reparation to an injured people. Besides all this, Solomon had 
a number of Moabitish wives, who exercised a great and even 
baneful influence, being sufficiently powerful to draw him away, at 
times, to the worship of their own gods. We read—* Then did 
Solomon bvfild a high place for Chemosh, the abomination of 
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Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem.” (1 Kings xi. T).* 
And the people who were thus successful in securing high honor 
to their gods, could scarcely have neglected to use their influence 
in behalf of their kindred and country. It is, therefore, highly 
reasonable to suppose, that Solomon improved the occasion to 
cancel his ancient obligations while gratifying the pride of his fa- 
vorites. But however the Moabites may have gained their liberty, 
we know from the Pillar of Mesha, that down to the year 924 B. 
C., they were free, which is a fact that we did not know before. 

The declaration that Omri reconquered Moab at the above dates 
and that Mesha afterwards delivered his people by force of arms, 
explains other points. 

Now from the year of the invasion of Moab by the Kings of 
Israel, Judah and Edom (the narrative of which has already been 
given from 2 Kings, iii.) down to the death of Ahaz, a period of 
about one hundred and eighty years, we hear nothing of the rela- 
tion of Moab to Israel. And yet we know that the Moabites were 
actually masters of the country, not only south, but north of the 
Arnon, occupying that region which the Amorites originally 
wrested from them, but which the Jews, in turn, conquered from 
the Amorites, and assigned to Reuben, Gad and the half tribe of 
Manasseh. How, then, did the Moabites reconquer the territory 
from the two anda half tribes, and rise to that condition of 
wealth and power described by Isaiah, where, in his Burden of 
Moab, he presents a great and warlike people, abounding in “ armed 
soldiers,” with wealth “laid up,” ‘“ summer fruits,” and harvests, 
** vineyards,”’ ‘“ gladness” and “‘ joy out of the plentiful field,” 
the “shouting” treaders of the purple vintage, the high altars of 
Chemosh with their gorgeous ritual performed in an atmosphere 
faint with the fragrance of the aromatics of the East, and, above 
all, the “haughtiness” and “the pride of Moab,’’ ruling in as- 
sured safety, “from Sela to the wilderness, unto the mount of the 
daughter of Zion’’? (Isaiah xv. 16.) When we ask, and how did 
the Moabites attain to a position of such ease, splendor and 
strength ? 


* It was king Josiah’s mission to destroy these high places: “And the high places 
that were before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand of the mount of corruption, 
which Solomon the king of Israel had builded for Ashtoreth the abomination of the Zi- 
donians, and for Chemosh the abomination of the Moabites, and for Mikeom the abomi- 
nation of the children of Ammon did the king defile.” 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 
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It is not necessary to dwell upon the answers that have been 
given in times past, which suppose that during the interregnum 
following the death of Jeroboam II. (793—21 B. C.) they recov- 

red their cities, a task rendered all the more easy by the carry- 

ing away of Reuben to Assyria, which was begun by Pul (770 B. C.) 
and completed by Tiglath-pileser. If such an invasion had been 
performed at the time referred to, we should probably have found 
it enumerated by Isaiah in the ‘‘ Burden’’ with the rest of the sins 
of Moab. 

But the Triumphal Pillar of Dibon explains this point, and shows 
us that it was Mesha who reconquered the territory about 884 
B. C., and rebuilt the cities which Israel had originally taken from 
his nation by Omri 934 B. C. And the country thus taken from the 
Jewish transjordanic tribes remained in possession of the Moabites 
down to 726 B. C., when the claims of the conqueror had been 
recognized and when they had risen to the proud and prosperous 
condition described by the Seer in the Burden of Moab. Thus 
this remarkable stone, after standing silent in the desert for so 





many ages, is brought forward to ery out against the guesses and 
surmises of the well-meaning but misled antiquary. 

Another fact is also clear, namely, that after achieving these 
victories and restoring the cities, he made Dibon the capital of 
his Kingdom. 

The historical information given by this stone is important, if 
not extensive, and at the same time it forms so much contempora- 
neous testimony to the historical basis of the Old Testament, which 
is no longer a solitary book, speaking in unparalleled and unsup- 
ported language out of thedim past. The composition of Mesha 
written in the characters employed at the time, not only in Pheeni- 
cia, but in Jerusalem and Samaria, is older than two thirds of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as old as the closing days of Elijah, and with- 
in a century of the age of Solomon’s Temple, the foundation of 
which still remains, after a lapse of two thousand eight hundred 
years. Skeptical criticism which would question the antiquity of 
the Hebrew oracles, is therefore rebuked, and its vaunted a priori 
arguments dismissed to the winds, by this new and remarkable 
monument, which in addition to other advantages, gives the names 
of twelve places mentioned in Numbers, the forty-eighth chapter 
of Jeremiah alone containing ten. 
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But we must turn from this aspect of the Moabite stone, to 
glance at its theological importance. We find that, after the cap- 
ture of Nebo, Mesha says (line 18): “I took from it the vessels of 
Jehovah and offered them before Chemosh.” This simple sentence 
sheds light upon a hitherto uncertain question, for it indicates that 
the transjordanic tribes of the Jews had a separate service and ritual 
of their own. This has hitherto been regarded as matter of tradi- 
tion. It is true that the Acts of the Apostles (xv. 21) tell us how 
** Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him, being 
read in the synagogues every sabbath day,’’ while Josephus (cont. 
Apion) says that Moses permitted the people in general ‘ to leave 
off their employments, and. to assemble together for the hearing of 
the law and learning it exactly, and this not once or twice or 
oftener, but every week.” (B. II. 8S. 18.) Yet such exercises 
did not imply any ceremonial service, at least a service of a high 
order. This required an elaborate ritual, with altars, bowls, sacri- 
ficial vessels and musical instruments. Consecrated apparatus like 
this appears to have been possessed by the people of Nebo, and 
these ‘‘ vessels of Jehovah,’ Mesha took at the capture and offered 
them before his god Chemosh. How long the worship at Nebo 
had been established, and whether their ritual was that of the 
ancient Tabernacle or of the more recent order of the Temple, we 
cannot say. Yet it is clear that they had a worship of a superior 
character, which is a fact that we learn exclusively from the Moa- 
bite Stone. 

We are also taught by this stone that in the days of Mesha the 
- Tetragrammaton was used, for we have the name Jehovah in the 
inscription, which incommunicable name could be uttered by the 
High Priest alone, in the Benediction on the great day of Atone- 
ment, in confessing the sins of the nation. When the priests and 
people in the outer court heard it, they fell upon their faces, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Blessed be the name of His glorious majesty forever 
and ever.”” And every student of the Hebrew Scriptures is fami- 
liar with the fact that 7117’ (Jehovah) is pointed 71}, or with the 


*})9N (Adonai) thus avoiding its utterance. And as regards the 


antiquity of this use, critics have hitherto been unable to agree. 
Nevertheless Jewish tradition has boldly maintained that the use 
began with Moses. And clearly the aversion of the Jews to the 
utterance of the Tetragrammaton is very ancient, but still not 
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more ancient than the Moabite stone, for here we have the name 
which evidently was then so common that the Moabites had heard 
it and now placed it upon their triumphal stone. 

Next consider the distinct linguistie importance of the stone. 
And here we are reminded of a passage in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, a passage which will surely be revised. The writer 
says: 

“Of the language of the Moabites we know nothing or next to nothing. 
In the few communications recorded as taking place between them and the 
Israelites no interpreter is mentioned. (Ruth; 1 Sam. xxii. 3,4, ete.) And 
from the origin of the nation and other considerations we may, perhaps, 
conjecture that their language was more a dialect of Hebrew than a different 
tongue.” 

And the only suggestion offered by the editors of the work, the 
closing portions of which in the American edition have lately 
come from the press, is that materials for an investigation of the 
language might be found in some Moabite names preserved in the 
Scriptures. But a blaze of light has now been poured upon the 
subject by the discovery of the Moabite Stone, which bears a 
composition in the identical language of that ancient people; and 
we no longer depend upon a “perhaps” or conjecture. We know 
the absolute truth. And here it must also be remembered that 
the inscription of Mesha is something entirely distinct from the 
cuniform characters of Nineveh and the hieroglyphs of Egypt. 
It is the oldest known original alphabet writing in the world, a 
pre-Maccabean composition in a language almost precisely like the 
Biblical Hebrew. Its antiquity and purity, therefore, render it 
a model, while from it we may ascertain what were the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Hebrew Scriptures in the original manuscripts, 
and thus be able to learn whether or not we are following them, 
when we adopt the Masorite editions with their divisions of words. 


Now, while we have hitherto followed the Masorite custom, and 
adopted the convenient divisions, there have been many indications 
that went to show the prevalence of the Scriptio continua. With 
a few unimportant exceptions, we know that those ancient exam- 
ples with which we were hitherto acquainted, including the oldest 
Phenician inscriptions, made no divisions of words. The Mar- 
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seilles stone and the Ashmunesar sarcophagus * of Sidon, how- 
ever valuable in other respects, go to confirm the authority of the 
scriptio continua. From all these things it has been argued that 
in the original Scriptures there was no division of words, and that 
the convenience of division is an innovation. Besides it was said, 
and with truth, that the oldest editions of the Scriptures show 
divisions of words different from those accepted at present, and also 
that the Jews wrote a certain number of consonants on one line, 
which was made an unvarying rule for the rest, and could not 
have been one more or less. ‘They, therefore, followed the usage 


* The following is a translation of the inscription on the stone found at Sidon fifteen 
years ago, by Dr. Thompson. 

“In the month Bul, in the fourteenth—xiv.—of my reign, King Ashmunazer, the 
King of the Sidonians, son of Tabnith, King of the Sidonians, King Ashmunazer, King 
of the Sidonians spake, saying, I am snatched away before my time, like the flowing of 
ariver. Then I have made a house for my funeral resting place, and am lying in this 
sarcophagus, and in this sepulchre the place which I have built. My prohibition to every 
royal person and to every man not to open my sepulchre, and not to seek with me treasures, 
nor to take away the sarcophagus of my funeral couch, nortransfer me with my funeral 
couch upon the couch of another, and, if men command to do so, listen not to their opinion, 
because every royal person, and every man who shall open this funeral couch, or who shall 
take away the sarcophagus of this funeral couch, or who shall transfer me with the funeral 
couch, he shall have no funeral with the dead, nor be buried in a sepulchre, nor leave 
behind them son or posterity ; and the holy gods, with the king that shall rule over 
them, shall cut off that royal person, and that man who has opened my couch, or who 
has abstracted this sarcophagus, and so also the posterity of that royal person, or of that 
man, whoever he may be; nor shall his root be planted downward, nor his fruit spring 
upward ; and he shall be accursed among those living under the sun, because I am to be 
pitied—snatched away before my time, like a flowing river. Then I have made this 
building for my resting place, for I am Ashmunazer, King of the Sidonians, son of Tab- 
nith, King of the Sidonians, grandson of Ashmunazer, King of the Sidonians; and my 
mother, Immiastoerth, priestess of Astarte, and sovereign queen, daughter of King Ash- 
munazer, King of the Sidonians. It is we who have built the temple of the gods * * 

* *® in Sidon by the sea, and the heavenly powers have rendered Astarte favorable. 
And it is we who have erected the temple to Esmuno, and the sanctuary of Ene Dalil 
in the mountain. The heavenly powers have established me on the throne; and it is we 
who have built the temple of the gods of the Sidonians in Sidon by the sea, the temple of 
Baal Sidon, and the temple of Astarte, the glory of Baal Lord of Kings, who bestowed 
on us Dor and Joppa, and ample corn lands which are at the root of Dan, extending the 
power which [ have founded, they added them to the bounds of the land, establishing 
them to the Sidonians forever. 

“ My prohibition upon every royal person and upon every man who shall open upon 
me, or uncover me, or shall transfer me with this funeral couch; lest the holy gods 
desert them, and cut off that royal person, or that man, wnoever he may be, and their 
posterity forever.” 

The Land and the Book, Vol. I. p. 201. See also, “ Mémoire sur le sarcophage et L’ 
Inscription Fuuéraire D’Eschmounazar Roi de Sidon. Par M. L’Abbé J. J. L. Barges. 
Paris, 1856.” 
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of antiquity. But then what wasthe usage of antiquity? That 
of course must be settled by its oldest known alphabetical monu- 
ment, which is the Moabite Stone. This sets aside all the ingenious 
learning that has been brought to bear against our Masorite 
usage. While its character is Phenician, its language is Moabite, 
and nearer to the Hebrew than to the former, as close as the Phe- 
nician tongue may approximate to the Hebrew. And in this 
monument the words are divided with points, and the tezt is 
divided into verses by vertical strokes. There is every reason 
then to believe that this was the custom in the original Hebrew, 
preserved in modern Synagogue Rolls which reject the vowel 
points, on account of their modern origin. We, therefore, ration- 
ally infer that the Hebrews, so intimately allied to the Moabites 
in everything else, for example as in their syntax and particles, 
must have followed them in their punctuation also. 

Again, on the question in regard to the use of the secriptio 
plena and scriptio defectiva of the Masorite text, some have 
argued that the vowel, consonants or matres lectionis, forming the 
mnemonic sign *¥IN (hevi)—when they dicate a vowel did not 
occur in the original Hebrew. This point is discussed very fully 
by Dr. Ginsburg, who shows that the argument is without founda- 
tion, and that the Moabite Stone proves that the vowels were 
originally represented by the consonants ‘WIN (Ehevi); which, of 
course, is a very important point to establish. 

Finally we have to speak of the Paleographical importance of 
the Moabite Stone. Says Dr. Ginsburg— 

“Tn this respect, this triumphal Pillar is perfectly peerless, inasmuch as 
we obtain an alphabet which is more than a century and a half older than 
any other Epigraphic document containing the same species of writing ; 
and it is three centuries older than the Sarcophagus of Eshmunazer, which 
has hitherto been considered the most ancient inscription of any considera- 
ble length.” 

Having already described the characters employed as Pheni- 
cian (though it should be remembered that these characters were 
generally employed by all the chief nations at that time, even 
though the Phenicians did invent them) we come directly to the 
point before us, and inquire what makes the inscription so import- 
ant in the paleographical view. This importance arises from the 
fact that it gives us fresh knowledge in regard to the number of 
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letters contained in the primitive alphabet, from which the Greek 
characters were derived. Herodotus tells us that the Phenicians 
who accompanied Cadmus gave the Greeks, among other things, 
the letters of the alphabet. Pliny also says, that the Cadmean 
alphabet brought into Greece, contained sixteen letters; and that 
afterwards Palamedes and Simonides each added four. He also 
gives the affirmation of Aristotle, that there were originally eighteen 
letters, two more being added by Epicharmus, instead of Pala- 
medes. It has accordingly been declared that the original Sem- 
itic alphabet contained only sizteen letters. On the other hand, 
the Alphabetical Psalms and Poems,* the initial letter of each 
verse of which begins with a letter of the alphabet, from which 
it appears that there were originally twenty-two. In opposition 
to this it has been replied that, at some post-Babylonian date, 
these compositions were recast, and the acrostic arrangement 
devised to suit a more modern alphabet. But this is swept away 
by the Moabite Stone, which was erected nine hundred years 
before Christ, and contains twenty-two } letters, demonstrating 
that even long before this time, twenty-tavo letters were in use. 
The integrity of the Scriptures is thus maintained, in a most un- 
expected manner, by the oldest alphabet writing in the world. 
This, every one must concede, is an advantage of no little magni- 
tude. 

The Moabite stone also shows us the origin of the forms of the 
Greek alphabet, whose archaic characters are identical, we may 
say, with those of the Moabites. This will appear from a com- 
parison of the forms, which have already been conveniently tabu- 
lated, in parallel lines, including also, the alphabets of the Esh- 
munazer and Marseille Stones, and the Assyrian Tables and Gems, 
the forms being arranged according to their respective age. The 
Archaic Greek is thus as it were, traced back to the ancient 
quarry from which it was taken; for instance, the Greek Xz, a 
perpendicular line with three cross bars (==), said to have been 
invented by Simonides (530 B. C.) being easily identified with the 
Moabite Samech. 

We have now nearly reached the limits of the space proposed 


* Ps, 25, 34, 37, 101, 112, 119, 145; Prov. 31: 10-31; Lam. 1-4, 


+ We say twenty-two because 7eth has clearly been lost from the word ataroth in the 
eleventh line. 
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for this Article, and must draw to a close. Yet we may neverthe- 
less remark, that in the treatment of this subject little account has 
been taken of the differences of opinion expressed thereon during 
the past year by various writers, for the reason that much has 
been written that appeared, not only a little pedantic, usefully so 
we trust, but premature. Revision has been the task of nearly 
all those who have labored on the Moabite inscription not in vain. 
And in the future we shall, it is to be hoped, have a more perfect 
text, and also learn more of the methods employed to secure the 
present so-called fac-simile. Still the general views of the subject 
most recently laid before the public, will probably, in the main, be 
permitted to stand. At the outset a somewhat exclusive advan- 
tage was claimed for the inscription by several individuals; 
and hence Professor Rawlinson insisted upon the paleographical 
value of the stone at the expense of its historical character, aver- 
ring that it fell far behind the Assyrian inscriptions in respect to 
the illustration of Sacred History, and that stones with the cuni- 
form letter, equal in value to the Moabite stone, are being brought 
to light every year, without attracting any special notice. Yet 
while no one can easily undervalue the revelations from Nineveh, 
it is still undeniable that the Moabite inscription asserts its lessons 
in a peculiarly pointed manner, and that, few as may be its words, 
they necessitate a revision of a numerous class of cognate educa- 
tional and philological works relating to the Hebrew language and 
literature. Accordingly, we believe that no competent critic will 
be found at last cherishing a desire to take away aught from any 
of the special values now claimed for the inscription, but that 
scholars and antiquaries will, with a general consent, allow the 
high and enduring usefulness of its varied peculiarities. And 
this suggests the importance of keeping in mind the great differ- 
ence between the Moabite Stone, and that of Marseilles and 
Eshmunazer. As valuable as may be the latter, they cannot after 
all be compared with the new-found pillar of Mesha. While the 
Marseilles slab, and the coffin lid of the Sidonian King, after 
furnishing valuable material for the compilation of Phenician 
grammar, pass into comparative obscurity, the Moabite Stone 
must hold its place in the practical studies of the Biblical scholar, 
and form a sort of standard reference on certain questions in 
theological schools. 
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But shall this be the last of the Moabite stone? Is it doomed 
to stand out in its present solitariness in the barren field of Moab- 
ite Literature; or shall it be regarded simply as the first fruits of 
@ generous antiquarian and Biblical harvest? This is a question 
for our people to decide, since it is highly probable that the de- 
serted cities and crumbling palaces of ancient Moab have other 
treasures waiting to reward the well directed labors of a liberal 
zeal. It is true the author of the Article on ‘“ Moab’’* already 
referred to, speaking of the fulfillment of the ‘ Burden of Moab,” 
assures us that ‘we shall never know who the ‘lords of the 
heathen’ were who, in that terrible night, laid waste and brought 
to silence the prosperous Ar-moab and Kir-moab. On the occa- 
sion of that flight over the Arnon, when the Moabite women were 
huddled together at the ford, like a flock of young birds, pressing 
to cross to the safe side of the stream, when the dwellers in Aroer 
stood by the side of the high road which passed their town and 
eagerly questioning the fugitives as they hurried up, ‘ What is 
done ?’—received but one answer from all alike—‘ All is lost! 
Moab is confounded and broken down!’”’ Yet, now that the dis- 
covery of the Moabite Stone is on record we must not adopt the 
language of doubt. A proud, wealthy and civilized people like 
that of Moab, the rivals of the more favored Jews, and a people 
whose boastful prosperity was, so to speak, prophesied at for a 
space of nearly two hundred years,—certainly found more tri- 
umphs to record than one. It is therefore the business of societies 
like that of the American Palestine Exploration Fund to search 
for their monuments, to uncover the grass-grown walls, to lift up 
the fallen columns, to restore the shattered tablets of Moab. 
This is a work intimately connected with the illustration and 
vindication of the Word of God. It is true that there are diffi- 
culties to be met. The ‘Sick man of the East,”: a pitiful 
anachronism compounded of weakness and tyranny that the pro- 
gress of civilization should ere this have forever swept away, is 
watching the explorer with a jealous eye. The Bedouins them- 
selves are suspicious, and far from reliable. But the disciples of 
Mahomet can be bought with backsheesh, and the most Jesuitical fir- 
man can be transmuted into an accommodating document with a 


* See Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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little gold. The first thing really needed is a proper appreciation 
of the importance of the work to be done, and, second, a suitable 
supply of funds. Confidence in the enterprise is mentioned first, 
because the mental creates the material, and the earnest faith and 
purpose of liberal American Christians cannot successfully be de- 
nied. If they say that the thickly-strewn ruins of Moab shall be 
explored, it will be done. 

And besides there is a greater charm about this country than 
many suppose. It is true that the long suspended judgment pro- 
claimed by Jeremiah at last fell upon the people. Openly did they 
deride those words, “ For because thou hast trusted in thy works 
and in thy treasures, thou shalt also be taken: and Chemosh 
shall go forth into captivity with his priests and his princes 
together. And the spoiler shall come upon every city, and no 
city shall escape: the valley also shall perish, and the plains 
shall be destroyed, as the Lord hath spoken.”’ (Chap. xlviii. 7, 8.) 
But the tented traveler to-day realizes their truth, and on the 
very ground where Mesha set up his Triumphal Pillar, he also 
reads again, ‘‘ Thou daughter that dost inhabit DrBon, come down 
from thy glory, and sit in thirst; for the spoiler of Moab shall come 
upon thee, and he shall destroy thy strong holds.’”’ Yet we can 
but take a deep interest in Moab, and long to know more of its 
past. The people sprang from the same stock as Israel, and in 
common with the C&naanites, they used an almost identical lan- 
guage. They enjoyed at times pleasant intercourse with the 
Hebrew nation. ‘To-day the ashes of Moses rest in Moab where 
God buried him; buried him in an unknown grave, and (let those 
who yearn for peculiarly consecrated ground, and the perpetua- 
tion of enmities after death, remember it,) hard by the sanctuary of 
Baal-Peor, the false one to whom during life Moses was an im- 
placable foe. Moab was the country of Elijah, who “ was a man 
of Gilead.” The Israelites journeyed this way when approaching 
the land of Canaan, and afterwards friendly and devout Jews re- 
sorted to-Moab in a season of famine. Then the Perean days of 
our Lord, occupying portions of the last five months of His public 
life, carried Him to this country, where He delivered some of His 
tenderest instructions, and where His soul overflowed in marvelous 
acts of divine, disinterested benevolence. While who can ever for- 
get that this land was the home of the grandmother of King 
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David, the gentle and loving Ruth, who clave to Naomi’s God, 
and whose idyllic story will touch the hearts of countless readers 
to the end of time? It is this land, invested with so many vener- 
able and tender, as well as tragic associations, our present land of 
Biblical promise—that the reverent antiquary, earnestly desiring 
to know the truth of history and eager to illustrate the Divine 
Word, is invited to enter, and, in a sense that no Mohametan fir- 
man contemplates, make his own. 

We have referred to the American Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety. In connection with the English Society, it proposes to act 
at once, and ere this paper sees the light, one or more of its agents 
will perhaps be abroad, searching among the ruins of Moab, a 
field to which it has been specially assigned by the English So- 
ciety, the latter intending to confine itself to its old and selected 
ground. Americans should therefore feel a deep interest in the 
work, a work that for ages has been waiting to be done, and which 
is a work whose accomplishment would perhaps at no period have 
appeared so grateful as it would now: and whose accomplishment, 
moreover, has possibly. been reserved until our own time to meet 
by its fruition the assaults of a Strauss and the sneers of a Renan. 





Art. I1.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF MAN. 


1. A Manual of Ancient History from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Western Empire, comprising, fc. By George 
Rawlinson, M. A. Camden Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford—Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 1 Vol. 
8vo., pp. 580, 1869. 


. A History of the World from the Earliest Records to the pres- 
ent time. By Philip Smith, B. A., one of the principal contribu- 
tors to the dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biog- 
raphy and Geography. Ancient History to the Fall of the 
Roman Empire, 3 Vols. 8vo. pp. 562, 568, T74. New York: 
D. Appleton § Co., 1865, 1866. 


8. The Student's Manual of Oriental History of the East to the‘ 
Commencement of the Median Wars. By Frangois Lenormont, 
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and E. Chevallier, Member of the Royal Asiatie Society, 2 Vols. 
12mo., pp. 540, 396. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott ¢ Oo. ; 
London: Asher § Co., 1869. 


. Pre-historie Times as illustrated by Ancient Remains, and the 
Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart., F. R. S., &c., seeond edition. London: Williams 
§ Norgate, pp. 620, 1869. 


. Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
Mental apd Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lub- 
bock, ge., fe. 1 Vol. 12mo., pp. 380. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1871. 


Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, applied to 
Language and Religion. By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, 
D.D., D.C. L., Ph.D. 2 Vols. 8vo., pp. 521, 488. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, 1854. 

WE have noticed these books at the head of our Article for the 
twofold purpose of saying something concerning the books them- 
selves, and of making a few remarks on gome of the topics of which 
they treat. . 

They all relate, to some extent, to the early history of mankind. 
They are all alike in being recent productions, and the writings of 
men who have made a special study of the evidences and indica- 
tions of all kinds that have lately been adduced to prove for man 
a much greater antiquity on the earth than has been hitherto 
generally conceded. But in reference to these claims, the au- 
thors named belong to three different classes, and to all the classes 
that thus are engaged in investigations of that kind at the present 
day. Sir John Lubbock belongs to the physical school: a school 
that looks to geological explorations and discoveries, as the chief 
and most reliable source of information. Chevalier Bunsen has 
chiefly—not to say exclusively—explored the field of compara- 
tive philology and the science of language; and all the others, 
Smith, Rawlinson, Lenormont, and Chevallier have devoted their 
attention chiefly to the facts brought to light in recent times, by 


the deciphering of the ancient monumental inscriptions in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, &c. They are all alike in thinking, that some modi- 
fication of our views of the early history and condition of man is 
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demanded as a concession to the results of recent inquiries, though 
disagreeing somewhat widely as to what this concession shall be. 

Rawlinson’s Manual is on the plan of Heeren’s—so highly 
valued years ago, when it was first introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of scholars. It has been brought down to the present time 
by one who is perhaps more thoroughly master of the materials 
out of which history is to be written, than any other living man. 
He has, withul, a humane heart and reverential disposition, as all 
thorough scholars have. His studies have not at all chilled the 
ardor of his piety, or weakened his faith in the doctrines, the dis- 
cipline, the worship and the position of his ancestral Church—the 
Church of England. We deem the work indispensable to the 
table furniture of any scholar who has occasion to look into the 
ancient history of the world. 

Smith’s work is in some respects more serviceable than Mr. 
Rawlinson’s. It embraces a large portion of history, coming down 
to a much later period. And in fact what we have is but one part 
of the entire work which the author has proposed to himself to 
accomplish for the world. It is more full, and fully written out 
as to history than Rawlinson’s, this latter being but little more 
than a text-book, suggesting facts, &c., for lectures. It is not 
one whit less profound and thorough, and exceeds it in the religious 
element. He proposes to write the history of the world as ‘* God’s 
world’’ and ‘to trace the story of Divine Providence and human 
progress in one connected narrative, preserving that organic unity, 
which is the chief aim of this ‘* History of the World.”” The work 
is cautiously and carefully written. The story is interestingly told, 
and the work is, on the whole, worth more in our opinion, to the 
general reader, or the clergyman who cannot have access to a large 
number of volumes, than any other that such persons can possibly 
have. We deem it on the whole the most. valuable contribution 
to our literature on Ancient History, that has yet been made. 

The work by Lenormont and Chevallier is of another character 
in some respects. The authors are Roman Catholics,—devout, 
sincere, earnest opponents,—not less learned than their English 
competitors, but disposed to go farther in concession to the de- 
mands of modern science, than either Smith or Rawlinson have 
thought it at all necessary to do. They say of the sacred history 
as given in Genesis: 
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“Tt contains the most ancient tradition as to the first days of the human 
race, the only one that has not been disfigured by the introduction of fan- 
tastic myths and disordered imagination run wild . . . whilst for the Chris- 
tian it has a dogmatic value, permitting him, indeed, to interpret it in con- 
Sormity with the light furnished by the progress of science {the italics are ours], 
but at the same time giving him a fixed point around which to group the 
results of human investigation.” 

“The Bible assigns no precise date to the origin of the human species {italics 
our own}. It gives no positive time to that event. It has really no chro- 
nology for the early epochs of man’s existence, neither for that which extends 
from the Creation to tHe Deluge, nor for that which reaches from the Deluge 
to the call of Abraham—the dates which commentators have attempted to fix 
are purely arbitrary [italics ours], and have no dogmatic authority. They be- 
long to the domain of historical hypothesis, and one might mention a hun- 
dred attempts to make the calculation, each with a different result. What 
alone the Sacred Books state, and in which science is in complete agreentent 
with them, is, that the appearance of man on the earth (however remote the 
date may be,) is recent, when compared with the immense duration of the 
geological periods of creation; and that the antiquity of many thousands of 
years, which some people, as for instance, the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Indians and Chinese even self-complacently claimed in this mythologica] 
tradition, is virtually fabulous.”—Pp. 3 and 4. 

These authors propose a new thought with regard to the deluge : 

“There are some observations, which it is in the highest degree important 
to make on this narrative. The distinction between clean and unclean ani- 
mals, proves that the species taken into the Ark were only those useful to 
man, and capable of domestication [italics ours], for to those only does the 
division into two such classes apply among the Hebrews. The manner in 
which the deluge was brought about, an idea quite distinct from the fact 
itself, is related in accordance with the crude notions on physical science, 
which were current with the contemporaries of Moses.”—P. 6. 

The volumes are pleasant and instructive reading, and are in- 
teresting moreover, as showing how the descendants of those 
who set their Church against Galileo and physical science in the 
sixteenth century, are cautioned about repeating that blunder in 
the nineteenth. The French work is written with a vivacity and a 
play of fancy, which is not to be found in the works of either of 
the English authors we have named. And we feel disposed to add 
that the French authors appear to have bestowed their attention 
upon the three great fields of research already indicated, with a dis- 
tribution more uniform and more nearly equal to the demands 
and importance of each, than either of the others whose works we 
have named at the head of our Article. 

VoL. Xx1I.—13 
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Bunsen has chiefly cultivated the field of comparative philo- 
logy. And we are inclined to attach a greater importance to the 
results of the investigations in this field than most persons of our 
day seem to think it worthy of. But the Chevalier’s work is 
worthy of note in several respects. He has made it an argument for 
the unity of the origin of man more forcible, we think, than any 
other writer in that field, or, in fact, in any field, except it be one 
which is limited exclusively to the Bible narratives. It is not im- 
possible that he pursues his conclusions a little further than his 
premises will justly bear. But he makes a strong argument, and 
an argument, too, of such a shape and character, as to suggest 
that there is more behind that can and will be produced, to establish 
his conclusion overwhelmingly. We commenced his work with not 
a little distrust both of the man and of his cause. We finished it 
with the conviction that he might be a little sanguine and perhaps 
sometimes a little rash or hasty in his judgment ; but we finished 
it with a profound conviction that he has been at work in a field 
which is somewhat new,—but which must and will furnish the 
material for the solutions of the great problem of the unity of 
mankind. 

The Chevalier claims to have established two points of the great- 
est importance in this investigation. 

In the first place he claims to have shown that the early Coptic 
language-——that is, the language spoken by-the first inhabitants of 
Egypt—was intermediate between the Indo-European, or Ayrian 
language, and the Tartar dialects, or those that are now spoken in 
the northeast of Asia. If this be so, it establishes the fact, of 
course, that these two great branches of the human family had a 
common origin. From the nature of the Mongol or Tartar, or 
Puranian dialects, by whatever name we call them, it cannot be 
expected that we can establish any connection between them and 
the Indo-European, by pointing out any roots common to both 
varieties of language. ‘The identity between them, if identity there 
be, must be proved in another way. 

Now Bunsen claims, that the Coptic shows human language— 
not a particular dialect of it—in the process of passing from the 
uninflected state of the Puranian dialect, to that peculiar style of 
compounding and inflecting words which characterize the Indo- 
European period. It has long been held that human language 
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began to be spoken as a monosyllabic form of speech, with but few 
roots or words, and they denoting primary objects of sense, such 
as were the first to impress the senses, or to satisfy the wants,—that 
soon a part of these words ceased to denote things at all, and thus 
came to be mere particles or means of articulating and joining 
the words that still remained significant of things, so as to 
make an intelligible sentence. Of this kind are all these that we 
now use as particles, prepositions, conjunctions, &c.; that soon 
some of these particles began to be joined to the words themselves, 
modifying their meaning, and were thence afterwards pronounced 
as one dissyllable word. Thus, to take an example in English, 
’ “snow does,’’—snows for the verb that denotes that snow is fall- 
ing, ‘‘does’’ being contracted into the simple terminal s of the 
verb. Or, again, “ snow-like,’’ snowly, snowy— like”’ meaning 
‘ly ;”’ then dropping the 7, we have only the y of the adjective 
termination. But hitherto there has been no known historic con- 
nection between the Puranian, which remains uninflected, and the 
Indo-European, languages, which are most highly inflected. No 
historical example of the transition, no detecting a language in the 
very act of passing from one state to the other. Such a phenome- 
non Bunsen claims to have found in the Coptic—a language, 
which in his opinion is connected with the Puranian language on 
the one side, and the Indo-European on the other, and thus proves 
a common origin for the two. If, in this, he shall hereafter be 
judged to have succeeded, the combined results will be immense. 

The other great point of Bunsen’s discoveries is a transition 
from the biliteral roots of the Indo-European languages to the tri- 


Sea * : 
literal or roots of the Shemitic dialects, thus Connecting these two 


families of language, and the Shemitic, through the Indo-Euro- 
pean, with Puranian, and all the families and dialects of human 
language together into one. 

We believe that any scholar who has had any considerable 
familiarity with the Hebrew and other Shemitic languages, has had 
an impression which he could not shake off, nor perhaps. quite 
state in the form of an argument, that somehow it was one in its 
origin with the Indo-European language. Some of the facts that 
Bunsen uses, have attracted the attention of Hebrew scholars in 
every country, and have been particularly remarked upon by such 
men as Gesenius, Ewald, Rédiger and others. Bunsen’s theory, 
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briefly stated, is this: the Shemitic language began at first to de- 
part from the Indo-European, by doubling one of the two letters 
of which the words were composed, as from r., pronounced perhaps 
bar, we would have babar or barar, doubling either the 6 or the 
r, and thus, by a system of phonetic changes, in accordance with a 
law which he claims to have discovered, and which is to the rela- 
tion between the Hebrew and Indo-European, what Gesenius’ 
famous law is between the different families of the Indo-European 
dialects, one or the other of those doubled consonants would be 
changed for the sake of euphony, until we should have the words 
as we now find them in our Hebrew dictionaries. And thus in- 
stead of babar as above, we would have badar; and for barar we 
would have barang, and perhaps badang ; and then changing 6 for 
g, we might have gadang. 

We are well aware that all this may seem. very fanciful and 
improbable to the inexpert ; but the student of comparative philo- 
logy soon gets accustomed to derivations in which the derivatives 
have a less apparent resemblance to the root, than we see in this 
case. In fact it has come to be a maxim in the science of lan- 
guage, that too great a similarity is presumptive of diversity of 
origin, rather than of identity. The Hebrew rang and the Eng- 
lish wrong are almost identical in sound, but no one supposes _ 
they have any identity of origin. Again, keras, cornu, and horn 
are very unlike, but they are all from the same root. In fact 
it is true in comparative philology as almost anywhere else, and 
indeed true in comparative philology more than almost every- 
where else,—that the eye of an expert detects signs of resem- 
blance, and sees the meaning of such signs, where to the in- 
expert nothing of the kind is visible. If one of us—who are 
not supposed to have much money, or to be very familiar with 
the commodity—should have occasion to suspect the genuineness 
of a bank note, and should take it to a banker's clerk, we should 
be surprised at the rapidity with which he could run over a pile 
of such notes, and select the spurious with the glance of an eye, 
even in cases where we could not, after hours of study, perhaps, 
see the sign of the spuriousness, although we had been told the 
bill is spurious. 

But we must in fairness admit that Bunsen’s discoveries are yet 
under trial, not fully accepted, though we confess to a belief that 
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they will be adopted as facts and laws in the science of language. 
And if accepted, they will prove by this means a unity of origin for 
the human race, unanswerably and overwhelmingly, against all the 
doubts and objections that can be raised or suggested by any other 
department of science. 

But whether we accept Bunsen’s discoveries or not, and whether 
they be accepted or rejected by the scientific world, one thing 
remains established and proved incontestably by the attainment 
already made in the science of comparative philology,—it is the 
fact of migrations among men. And this is so important to the 
next topic we propose to remark upon, that we will delay to say a 
few words upon it. 

Naturalists, like Agassiz and others, have claimed that the 
human race could not have been descended from any one common 
pair of parents. ‘And this they maintain on grounds of the pres- 
ent appearance of men as they are found in the different quarters 
of the globe. If now we can prove by any means that some of 
these, whom they claim to have shown by their means and proofs 
to have originated in the place where they now live, have never- 
theless migrated in past times from a far distant quarter of the 
globe, and did virtually descend from an ancestry common to 
them, and to be even living far distant and altogether unlike them in 
their language and physical features,—we break, forever and com- 
pletely, the force of this argument, and show that this inference of 
diversity of origin is untrue in fact, in some cases, and that in all 
cases it is based upon arguments which will sustain no such con- 
clusions. We may not, indeed, be able to show in all cases the 
connection with a given tribe, or even with the parent stock ; but if 
we show by the science of language, or by any other means, that 
migration has been the law and the common practice, we have a 
right to claim that no present diversity of appearance, language, 
or condition can disprove migration in a particular case; and 
without this no such diversity can prove any theory or diversity 
of origin. The adversaries of unity must show that migration in 
this case was impossible, before thev can fairly claim that we should 
pay much attention to the arguments derived from any other 
source. We may not, for example, be able to show any line of 
connection between the Hottentots and the Kaffirs of South 
Africa, and the European and Asiatic races; but if we show that 
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the Galla tribes just north of them, and between whom and the 
Hottentots there ts an affinity,—were clearly even identified 
with races now living in Europe, as the Finlanders,—and that of 
the two the Gallas are doubtless to be regarded as the greatest 
wanderers from their ancestral home,—we shall have rendered all 
arguments in favor of the doctrine that the Hottentots, at least, 
are autocthonous,—or natives of the soil,—unavailing. 

And to this extent the science of language has already pro- 
gressed beyond all question. The very character of the efforts of 
the adversaries of unity is an admission of this. They do not 
deny this resemblance in the language of those thus widely scat- 
tered, but deny the inference from it. Agassiz, for example, 
says that this resemblance proves nothing, for language is but a 
natural cry. All of the canine family, he says, bark; all cats, 
even the lion, mew ; all of the bovine family bellow ; horses, mules, 
zebras, Xc., aljke bray ; and man—why, man speaks, and what of 
it? We say this of it,—man has words, and they have not. His 
words denote sometimes abstract and invisible things. They are— 
some of them at least—no mere imitations of natural sounds, like 
the cries of the parrots and mocking-birds; no mere excito-motor 
shrieks of pain or guffaws of delight ; no ideo-motor expressions of 
even admiration and disgust; they are the product and expressions 
of thought voluntarily used and significant only by common consent 
and agreement among mankind; and for this common consent and 
agreement, they must have been together as one family or nation, 
at all events, speaking one language, when these words and idioms, 
common to them all, were introduced to the vocabulary thus spoken 
by them. And if they were together then, and are asunder now, 
no matter how widely asunder, they must have migrated from 
another home, in order to become inhabitants of the quarter of the 
globe in which they now live. ‘he absurdity to which the adver- 
saries of unity are driven, is a confession of a weakness of their 
cause, and in like manner, and to the same extent, a confession of 
the impregnable strength of that against which they are contending. 

We pass now to say a few words of Sir John Lubbock’s books, 
and of one or two points suggested by them. 

The first of these, ‘ Pre-historie Times,” is probably the fullest, 
the fairest and best exhibition of the geological proofs of the an- 
tiquity of man, as an inhabitant of the earth, that can be had in 
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any of our volumes. It is in some respects fuller, and better than 
Figuer’s work published by the Appletons, though that is ex- 
ceedingly good—and is considerably fuller than the famous work 
of Sir Charles Lyell, on ‘‘ the Antiquity of Man,”’ published some 
ten years ago. There is a fairness and candor about Sir John’s 
writings, that are well calculated to win the respect and con- 
fidence of the reader, and we confess—for ourselves—to an ina- 
bility, in reading these books, to see how to escape the conclusion 
of a greater antiquity, than we have been accustomed “to ascribe 
to the creation of man. In fact we feel as though we must con- 
fess that, in the words of Lenormont, and Chevallier, already 
quoted, “The Bible assigns no precise date to the origin of the 
human species.” Consider this, and there is nothing—absolutely 
nothing—that Physical science has proved or—we speak con- 
siderately and advisedly—can prove contrary to the meaning of 
the Mosaic account, as it is now commonly received, or, as Lenor- 
mont, and Chevallier have said, nothing contrary to the dogmatic 
teachings, and theological bearings of that account. 

We do not propose to discuss the doctrine of man’s antiquity. 
On the contrary, as we have intimated, we are rather inclined to 
the opinion that it must be conceded. We intend only to men- 
tion one curious fact. In Pre-historic Times, pp. 324, 325, and 
again in Origin of Civilization, pp. 24, 26, we have wood-cuts 
representing outline pictures, one of them of an elephant hunt, and 
the other of a group of Hindus—cut on ivory—the tusk of the 
mammoth or hairy elephant, and by human beings, who lived in 
the neighborhood of where Paris now stands—when France, and 
probably all Europe, were the abodes not only of Elephants, Rhino- 
ceroses, and Hippopotami, but also of other species of animals 
now extinct, and which have not lived in Europe since the 
commencement of the historic period. We experience an inex- 
pressible feeling, as we look upon these wonders of early human 
art. Elephants roaming over Europe, browsing in forests where 
Frenchmen now live; elephants with long crooked tusks, some- 
times twelve and fourteen feet long, with a coating of hair on 
their bodies, and tails, with a bunch of hair on the end like that of 
our cows, and these chased and hunted by men of our race, if 
not our ancestors, in a period so long ago, that their very 
bones have for the most part decayed, and then imperishable 
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remains, such as flint hatchets, articles of pottery, and now as in 
some cases happens, the very fire-brands of their altar services 
and animal sacrifices, are seen mingled with the fossils of a past 
geological age! 

How long ago these men lived, we never can tell; but the en- 
graving was dug up in the neighborhood of Paris, at La 


Madelaine. It was made on a piece of ivory, the tusk of © 


the Hlephas Piemignecius or mammoth, and was evidently con- 
. temporanebus with such elephants in France. If accepting the great 
antiquity of man as an established fact we were to propose an 
hypothesis, it would be that man originated in that part of south- 
west central Asia, commonly supposed to have been the location 
of Eden. Weshould select the close or latter part, of what is 
called the Tertiary Period, the Pleiocene part of it, as the time 
and place of man’s appearance. For this we should assign two 
reasons; 1. For place—all history and tradition, as well as the 
indications of comparative philology, point to that place; and then, 
2. For time—it was the most favorable of all. All the plants 
and animals that man needed, or are useful to him, had been 
created and lived in that part of the world, at that period. Up 
to this time and during it, there had been but very little, if any, 
difference in the seasons as between summer and winter—seed 
time and harvest. The temperature must have been somewhere 
from fifteen to twenty degrees Fahrenheit, warmer than it is now, 
for the average of the year, in that part of the world—these two 
facts, greater warmth, and uniformity of temperature, at that 
~ elevated position, must have given them frequent rains, without 
great floods, and this taken altogether, constitute a perfect 
garden—the most perfect physical condition for infantile, inex- 
perienced men, that the geological and physical indications, show 
to have ever existed anywhere on this globe, either before or after 
this period in the earth’s history. 

We think this view important, because from an historic point of ob- 
servation, this was the centre from which man migrated, the centre in 
which civilization had its origin, and the central point also; from 
which, if we take the native man, as made by natural causes alone 
—and without the influence of Revelation, civilization becomes 
less, and less advanced, as we depart from it, and gradually gives 
place to a barbarism, and savagery that grow darker, deeper and 
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more brutish, as we go from it, to the remotest habitations of 
man, the extremes of north Asia, and America, as well as the re- 
motest points in the South—Cape Horn, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Australia, &c., &e. And the farther we go from that Eden- 
centre—the lower do we find, natuzal man in the scale of in- 
telligence, and civilization. And this as we believe in obedience 
to a law, of which we shall say a word farther on in our Article. 

The other book of Sir John’s, is written for another purpose. 
It proposes to give an account of the “ Primitive Condition of 
Man,” “ the Origin of Civilization,” &c. It starts with, accepting 
the conclusions which he claims to have established in the prece- 
ding work, which are two, namely, 1. That man has been an in- 
habitant of the Earth, some thousands of years longer than has 
generally been supposed, and 2. That the earliest inhabitants 
were in a state of the lowest savagery, and brutishness. And his 
theory is that those savage tribes, which are now lowest in the 
scale of intelligence, and farthest below anything that we can call 
civilization, are the most nearly of any, like the condition of * the 
Primitive Man.” Hence he thinks that the best way to study the 
origin, progress, and history of man, is to arrange the various 
tribes of men, in the order of their progress in civilization, or to- 
wards it, from the lowest up to the highest, and thus study these 
several nations in that order, each one representing a succes- 
sive stage in the historic drama. 

The first of these conclusions we do not care now to discuss with 
him, except to remark that Sir John, seems to think that what is 
called in Geology the Glacial Period, was an interruption, and 
that the remains of Primeval Man, now found in Europe, 
were depositied during that interval, which coincides with the 
suggestion we have made; but if man had so early an origin as 
geologists claim, it is probably to be referred to the Pleiocene 
Epoch. This “ January thaw,” if we may so call it, in the long 
winter of the Glacial Period, occurred, according to a table which 
Sir John seems inclined to favor, about one hundred thousand 
years before A. D. 1800,—the latest period at which, taking into 
account the eccentrity of the Earth’s Orbit and the precession of 
its nodes or equinoxes, the Earth had reached its maximum of 
cold when the average of temperature for the year in the latitude 
of London was at least fifteen or twenty degrees colder than now— 
the summer, in relation to the winter some twenty days shorter. 
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Now we readily concede that it may be within the power of As- 
tronomical science to compute the dates of these great changes in 
temperature, that Geology claims to have occurred. Thus we 
know that of the periods since life began, the Cambrian, was 
cold, the Silurian hot, the Devonian cold, the Carboniferous hot, 
the Permian cold, the Jurasic hot, the Cretaceous cold, the Ter- 
tiary hot or warm, and then comes the Glacial which was cold, 
and perhaps as Sir John thinks, with a brief intermission. 
~. We admit further and it may possibly be within the province and 
power of Geology eventually to determine and settle the question 
whether man was or was not an inhabitant of the earth in any of 
these geological ages, and to show when in their course he ap- 
peared. And we confess that we do not know of any other science 
that can settle it. 

But we do clearly, entirely and emphatically deny that Geology 
can settle and determine anything with regard to the early condi- 
tion of men, and the question of unity of origin, or of their mi- 
grations. 

Sir John assumes that all creatures have passed from a savage 
state up to civilization. Now this is true to some extent of 
European nations. It may be true, and probably is true to some 
extent of the ancient nations, of whose early history we know 
something as Greece, Rome, Carthage, &c. But historically there 
is not the slightest particle of evidence, or indication even that this 
was the case with the earlier, and if we may so call them the pre- 
historic nations, as China, India, the nations of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Not only not the written history, but not a sign or mark in 
these recently deciphered monumental inscriptions goes to show’ 
that they had risen from a condition of lower civilization than that 
at which we find them when their monuments were built, or ever 
been in such a condition. 

Not any facts in the early history of those nations, but theo- 
ry, and theory alone, could induce Sir John to assume that the 
savage state has been the primitive state of all people that 
have risen to civilization. None of the indications of the early 
history of these nations confirm his hypothesis. Many of them— 
we may say the whole tendency of them—directly oppose it. 

Another controlling fact Sir John has overlooked, the fact 
namely, that savagery is an education downwards as truly as civili- 
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zation is an education upwards. The child when first born into the 
world is not a savage. He may have in common with savages an 
undeveloped intellect and an incapacity for self-control. But he 
has none of the suspiciousness, the abject fear, the brutal lusts, 
and the infernal propensities that form so large a share of the 
savage character. And he is continually growing up into savagery 
if his lot is cast in a community of savages. Z 

Nor is this true of a child only; it is true of a community. 
Remove from any community of persons: living in modern times, 
the influences that make up and perpetuate civilization, and they 
would relapse into savagery; they would not become infants again; 
that is impossible, but they would become ignorant, superstitious, 
gloomy, selfish, self-indulgent, suspicious, resentful, beastly. 

If one adopts the Darwinian theory of development or deriva- 
tion, then he should say that the first man and the primitive condi- 
tion of man was, not savage, but monkeyish. But monkeys, how 
far soever they may be from being civilized like men, are not 
savages. 

Now in strong contrast with this view of the origin and early 
condition of man is the picture of him and his early mode of life, 
which comparative Philology presents. For a statement of this 
we refer—instead of writing it—to an Article on “* Mythology and 
Polytheism” in the Number of this Review for April, 1870. And 
Sir John with all his colaborers in the field of physical science are 
aware of this difference and conflict, and by consequence they 
disparage comparative Philology. 

But to whom shall we listen? By which of the two schools be 
taught and persuaded? Which has the most intrinsic right to be 
heard and cultivated? Which has the best means of information? 
It seems to us that it is not difficult to answer these questions 
satisfactorily. What can Geology at its utmost do? It can find 
remains of human beings among the remains of plants and animals 
of a past age, and may perhaps decide upon the time when those 
human beings lived; it may decide something if it should find re- 
mains enough, and especially the skulls of the race, and the charac- 
ter the size and shape of the brains, and so enable us to draw some 
information as to the natural constitution of their characters. 
And that is all; it can go no further. For civilization, intelli- 
gence and character do not depend upon any difference in the 
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size and shape of the brain that Paleontology can disclose. The 
Hindoos with very small skulls are far from being savages. Nor 
does the round skull, or any other type of skull that we know of, 
necessarily imply savagery. 

Geology thus can find a man’s bones and his implements, and 
thus tell us that he lived at a certain age, and died in a certain 
place. It may lead us to believe and make it partly certain that 
he had no splendid mansions to live in, no great advance in the 
arts and sciences as we now know them, that he lived a very simple 
life, depending mostly upon hunting and fishing for his support:- 
But» it can tell us nothing relative to the language he spake, of 
the country his ancestors came from, of the immigrations they had 
performed before he was born. 

But of these things comparative Philology does speak. It 
shows that the earliest inhabitants came from the East—from 
Asia; it shows that agricultural life preceded the nomadic, and 
the nomadic preceded the savage; that the first persons who spoke 
human language, so far from being ignorant brutal savages, sunk 
in the lowest superstitions and the most degrading of fetishism, 
were intelligent, and observant of the forms, and relations of social 
purity ; that they believed in and worshiped our God. It shows 
that polytheism followed upon this from monotheism, that mythology 
followed on polytheism, and that idolatry and fetishism were still 
later. It shows that this degradation came in with wanderings 
and migrations from their early home, and that as they became 
nomads and savages, they became also polytheists and idolatrous 
fetish worshipers; it shows in fact that degeneracy and degrada- 
tion, towards and into savagery, went on and kept even with mi- 
grations and wanderings until we find, as we do now find, man the 
further from this centre, the further from civilization, the deeper 
sunk in barbarism and savagery. 

Now this fact of migration and degradation going on pari passu 
Geology cannot disprove, however stoutly Geologists may deny 
it. It is not in the province of Geology to disprove it. While 
the words men use come from the heart, and from the intellect ; 
they disclose what is in man, his thoughts, feelings, and habits, 
and are no mere outward results of his active care. No one sup- 
poses that these early people had knowledge of the present uses of 
iron, and were acquainted with the tools and implements to 
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which modern civilization is indebted for its character; and thus 
Geologists may show that these early men had not a modern civiliza- 
tion, and when they say this we presume no one will be disposed 
to join issue with them. 

On the whole then we must regard the science of Language as 
the best and most reliable witness to the early moral and intellec- 
tual condition of man. It can teach us something of his migrations 
and of the effect of those migrations upon his thoughts,and mode 
of life. It has done enough to destroy utterly all the force of 
argument drawn from any of the physical sciences against the 
doctrine of the unity of man, and the descent of a common pair; 
it has done of itself enough to raise to the highest degree of 
probability—not to say to certainty—the doctrine that all men 
did originate in one place and from one pair; that the ancestors of 
all did once speak a common language and worship one—the Only 
One and True Gop. So much at least this branch of science has 
done for us. For this we will thank God, and wait with patience 
for more, not doubting that in His own good time science shall 
confirm any declarations He has been pleased to give us in His 
Holy written Word. 





Art. III.—THE EMPIRE OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


THE history of the world may be justly regarded as the intro- 
duction to the Science of Ethnology— 

“That science which seeks to investigate the mental and physical differ- 
ences of mankind and the organic laws upon which they depend : and which 
seeks to deduce from these investigations, principles of human guidance, in 
all the important relations of social and national existence.” 

This intreduction, though traced by the hand of man, was 
“written with the Finger of God” in characters too legible to be 
mistaken: His Providential Government over the nations and 
races of men, is made evident in all the vicissitudes of which his- 
tory is the record: and the eternal principles of His revealed 
Truth are vindicated by the rise and fall of empires. 

If we consider attentively the history of the world, we shall 
trace the formation of particular aggregations, families, tribes, or 
nations, and their gradual advance to influence and power. We 
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shall find these possessed of a genius and character, which, when 
separately considered, distinguish them from all others, and enable 
them to rise above and to seize the empire and control over other 
and inferior races. We shall find particular aggregations of men 
who seem to have been and who were, if there be any philosophy 
of history, the guardians, teachers and masters over all other races 
of their fellow-beings. History itself, is nothing but the account 
of those nations or races of men which have influenced, given tone 
to, or governed the rest of the world. ‘But history reveals some 
curious facts: among these, is the constant tendency to an ebb 
and flow of power and influence, the successive advance and de- 
cline of intellectual and moral power, and the general prevalence 
of a low standard of civilization. The Exemplars of Knowledge 
and Civilization have ever been numerically in the minority. They 
have been the exceptional nations, favorably situated and acting 
under the inspiration of a peculiar genius. But even in these 
cases we have always to mark the rise, the progress, the culmina- 
tion and the decline. We shall observe, however, that along with 
this tendency to decline and death, in nations, there is a constant 
recuperative force in humanity itself. With the decline of one 
race or nation we have successively, another rising into being and 
power which takes the place and enjoys the dominion of the former. 
This is the most remarkable feature which the history of nations 
reveals ; and if any general law may be deduced from it, then, the 
truth is established, that nations, like individual men, are born, 
have their period of childhood and youth, their robust manhood, 
their ripe maturity, their old age and death. This truth must cer- 
tainly be admitted, as a philosophical generalization, in the light 
of the mere facts which are before us. And, if this be true, then 
nations and races of men, as such, follow the analogy of all other 
visible created things. They are subject to the laws of reproduction 
and succession, and can no more be established in perpetuity, than 
the annual vegetable growth which is doomed to pass away and 
give place to another; or than the individual man who fulfills his 
allotted time and is succeeded by a new generation. 

We should, however, make a grave mistake, should we accept 
this as the ultimate and highest law of national or generic exist- 
ence. Man is not alone an earthly and a temporary being: he 
bears a relation, not alone to the natural, but also to the moral 
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and eternal world. The highest value of this ethnological law of 
growth and decay, is perhaps, to establish the truth of human im- 
perfection, the apparent impossibility of long maintaining a high 
standard of excellence even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. But to accept as a truth, the certain decline and down- 
fall of all races that rise to high excellence, and to regard this as 
an inexorable law, would be to take a very gloomy and discoura- 
ging view of the ultimate hopes of our humanity. ‘This is never- 
theless, the teaching of history, and has embodied itself in the 
sentiment “ Sic transit gloria Mundi.” History itself, however, 
needs to be interpreted by a diviner standard than the cold records 
of facts. The Revelation of the Son of God, throws a flood of light 
and warmth over the repulsive and discouraging picture of history. 
In the supernal glory of this Light we shall see, that nations and 
races have risen, enjoyed influence and power and passed away, 
not according to an irreversible law. We shall see in the careers 
of the great leading and ruling races of the world, something truly 
encouraging, and successively redemptive. We shall see a proof 
that man is immortal; that there are higher and nobler harmonies 
in his nature than are ordinarily exhibited; that he is related to a 
nature and a perfection from which he has fallen ; that he has as- 
pirations and capabilities, which though often and for a long sea- 
son in abeyance, are nevertheless, successively under the guidance 
of God’s Spirit and some eternal principles of truth expanded 
into greater fulness, through which our humanity is brought by 
each successive effort nearer to the grand redemptive result. The 
more proper way to look at history, is to regard it as the account 
of a trial or probation, in which the great nations and races of the 
earth are disciplined and fitted to be the discipliners of others who 
need their supervising control. For nothing seems more sure, 
than that the great leading races of history have been the divinely 
appointed guardians, trainers and school-masters of humanity. 
In this light alone we must regard them, if we are to see anything 
more in history than a succession of national failures. By such 
instrumentalities and by such a succession of national efforts and 
experiments (if we may use the term) the world has been made 
better, and the race of men as a whole has progressed, and is pro- 
gressing towards a more general and more constant acceptance of 
the highest standards of human guidance and human living. 
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It is a matter of comparatively little consequence, that the na- 
tions which have played a part in this schooling of humanity, were 
themselves imperfect and defective in their principles or system, 
or, that they have had their day and passed away: for, they ful- 
filled the conditions of their being and did the work they were 
designed to do. 

The succession of illustrious races and governments in his- 
tory, is not a succession of failures in every sense of the word, 
which lie buried under the material monuments that have survived 
them: they are really successive steps in the progress of the world 
towards that high civilization which must at last culminate in the 
universality of the kingdom of Christ. We must not indeed, for- 
get, that nations, like individuals, are responsible for the use they- 
make of the talents committed to them and that each one will be 
judged by its own proper standard, be that great or small. If a 
governing race fall below its own standard, and proves faithless to 
the mission which the Providence of God has laid upon it, then, it 
will most certainly be superceded by another more worthy. And 
again, when a governing race has well accomplished its full mea- 
sure of duty and responsibility, it must also step aside and give 
place to another more competent to act as the Organ of the Di- 
vine Will. 

Looking then, upon the results of history and the system of the 
world as in no sense an unprogressive routine, still less as an 
accident, but most emphatically as a Divine arrangement for the 
advancement and better instruction of mankind, we propose, un- 
der the guidance of such principles, to consider the rise, progress 
and probable destiny of our Anglo-Saxon race. 

In the use of the appellation Anglo-Saxons or the Empire of 
the Anglo-Saxons, we mean, of course, to designate, as one whole, 
all branches of the English-descended and English-speaking peo- 
ple. The political divisions of the race, as now existing, and as 
will be seen, are mere accidents, which in no way invalidate its es- 
sential unity. 

In the United States, in England, and in all the English Colo- 
nies, the language, literature, social, political, moral and religious 
ideas, are essentially and radically the same; and with all our 
modern facilities for intercourse and communication, they are like- 
ly to remain the same for many ages to come. ‘There are those 
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indeed, who are prone to regard our young Republic, as an entire- 
ly distinct and separate people ; just as if we had nothing in com- 
mon with England and the English ; and this in one sense is true. 
It is true, we are a separate political Power with separate political 
and national interests ; it is true, we have a national responsibili- 
ty of our own to uphold and a separate destiny to work out. It 
may also become true, that in the course of many ages, our lan- 
guage, customs and ideas, may become so greatly modified as to 
make us a distinct and homogeneous people ; just as the nations 
of the Roman, or Latin family have become distinct, having well 
marked and sharply defined national characteristics. 

But for our present purpose, it cannot be questioned, that we 
‘had our origin from England, and that we have inherited the lan- 
guage, laws, political, social and religious ideas, as well as the spi- 
rit and genius of the Anglo-Saxon or British race. Neither can 
any man safely question the assertion, that we owe all of our suc- 
cess and prosperity as a separate people to such an origin. In 
treating of the Empire of the Anglo-Saxons, then, we must of 
necessity treat it, not as a political unit. We must include all who 
have sprung out of, and who now swell the glory of that magnifi- 
cent dominion, whose tongue is fast becoming the universal lan- 
guage and whose empire is already, in the larger, moral sense, the 
empire of the world. 

So far, there have been, as history shows, but three great races, 
three great languages, civilizations and powers, which have serious- 
ly striven for, and which have seemed likely to obtain the suprema- 
cy and lordship of the world. These three are the Greek, the Ro- 
man and the Anglo-Saxon. Each of these had, what might be 
called a Divine, or Providential origin: that is to say, in each 
case the subsequent spread and power of the race, seemed not at 
all iikely, from the circumstances attending its origin: the begin- 
nings, seemed in no way commensurate with the final results. The 
Greek Dominion had its day, and its mission of duty and instruc- 
tion to the world. Politically it was never a centralized, and 
therefore, never a strong power, except under the brief empire of 
Alexander, although it made large conquests, and planted its civi- 
lization, its language and its ideas, from the Crimea to the Pillars 
of Hercules, from Asia Minor to the borders of India. The in- 
fluence which this race of men chiefly exerted over the wrold of 
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old, even as now, was intellectual and moral, and only in a subordi- 
nate degree political. In the heyday of its power, when as yet, 
the Romans were rude shepherds, this race was the Master and 
Teacher of the world in all that elevates and adorns the temporal 
life of man. Their empire was the empire of Letters and of all 
that is beautiful and exalting in Art; and although the sceptre 
was destined to pass from their hands into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, yet the glory of their achievements is imperishable, and the 
legacy which they have left for the use of all ages is immortal. 

The second great Dominion is the Roman. This race, like a 
seed quietly nourished and brought to life in the bosom of fair 
Italy, was destined to seize upon, comprehend within its scope, 
and hold under the strong hand of its military control, not only, 
all which had constituted the territorial empire of the Greeks, but 
also all those vast regions, including the islands, which make up 
Modern Europe. The Roman differed essentially from the Greek, 
in being a strong centralized and thoroughly organized power. 
One central government at Rome ruled over all: one system of 
laws and one military regime prevailed everywhere. Unlike the 
Greeks, the Romans did not conciliate, nor teach by the power of 
reason and example, but compelled obedience and subjection by 
organized force. The Greeks insinuated themselves into the cities 
and countries of barbarians, and gradually getting a foothold final- 
ly revolutionized and possessed the country. But the Romans with 
their conquering legions and their invincible discipline, marched 
straight to the conquest of cities and nations. 

The Roman Power, as a political power, was undoubtedly the 
strongest, most thoroughly organized and the best sustained of 
any that the world has ever seen, or will ever see again. Its em- 
pire too, was truly great and majestic, and conferred upon the 
world without doubt, incalculable benefits. The military force which 
it exercised, the harsh and uncompromising uniformity of its gov- 
ernment, its social and religious customs, were in themselves, not 
only necessary to the integrity of such an empire, but they were 
highly beneficial to the barbarous races who were thus subjected 
to civilized training. A severe disease requires a strong and ef- 
fective remedy ; and the barbarism of primeval Europe could never 
have been tamed, reduced to unity and prepared for its Christian 
status, by any authority less severe than Rome. Rome was a se- 
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vere master, but a noble instructor, and Modern Europe as well as 
America, exhibit to-day, the salutary effects of such a training. 

The truth is, the Roman Power was the Precursor and Preparer 
of the world as then constituted, for the Divine mission of the 
Son of God upon earth, and for the more general reception of the 
Gospel of Peace. When this mission should be accomplished, . 
then the work of Rome would be finished; and both. the Greek 
and the Roman Dominions should give place to the néw combina- 
tions out of which should grow in due time, the last and mightiest 
of human Dominions. For more than seven hundred years Rome 
lorded it over the nations of the earth, but when her proper work 
was done, then, her power ceased. It could continue no longer be- 
cause it was no longer necessary. 

Like the Greek civilization, and deriving some of its best lus- 
tre from it, the Roman civilization grew up for a definite purpose: 
like that it had a great mission to fulfill in the economy of Hea- 
ven’s plans for the restoration of men to brotherhood and unity. 
The sneering infidel Gibbon uttered a deep and wonderful truth 
when he averred that the Christian Church was the cause of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire. That empire had been raised 
up ; it had lorded it over the world ; it had welded the nations to- 
gether and reduced all to a political unit ; it had madeall speak one 
language and partake in one civilization ; all this was by the Pro- 
vidence and guidance of Almighty God; and for what purpose ? 
Truly for no other than that some of the noblest races of men 
might be prepared for the acceptance of the higher Christian status 
which was in store for them. It was, no doubt, a grand and noble 
work to do what the Roman Power did, but when the work was 
doné it was unfit for anything further. When Rome had united 
the world in one, and reduced the whole to a political unit she had 
reached the fulness of her power; then, unless some greater and 
truer Influence should come, the whole mass would stagnate and 
retrograde. Just at the point, therefore, beyond which Rome 
could not go, Christianity, like a young and graceful athlete with 
his dazzling glory of heaven-born lights, stepped upon the scene, 
and raised a new standard of guidance and progress before the 
astonished world. Christianity may, therefore, be put down as the 
final or meritorious cause of the decline and fall of imperial Rome. 
Nothing could save or preserve the Roman Power as it was; it 
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had reached the climax of its progress and fulfilled its end. 
Henceforth the elements of which it was composed must be per- 
meated by a new spirit and directed by a new principle of pro- 
gress. Political unity was to be no longer necessary to the ad- 
vancement and development of that world which the genius of 
Rome had created. The law of force had reached its extreme 
limit, and henceforth it was to be subordinate to the law of love 
and spiritual control. This higher law was to continue asserting 
itself under manifold forms and by means of diverse agencies, 
until the last imperial reign of pure Charity and heavenly Truth 
should girdle the earth with the splendor of their power. 

But, we have at this stage of inquiry, one of the most singular 
facts in human history, and that is, the tenacity with which the 
Latin race has clung to the shadow of its ancient grandeur and 
power. We have this power simulated and reproduced, in some 
form, temporal or spiritual, in every age since the downfall of the 
Cesars. It was reproduced in the Holy Roman Empire of the 
Germans, in the Middle Ages, beginning with the political supre- 
macy in Europe of Charlemagne. It was reproduced in the later 
Greek, or Graeco-Roman empire. It was reproduced in the worldly 
and un-Christlike supremacy of the Popes over Western Christen- 
dom. It was reproduced in the magnificent, but short-lived em- 
pire of the Spaniards, which began with Charles the Fifth, and 
ended with ‘‘ the rise of the Dutch Republic,”’ and the destruction 
of the Invincible Armada. Last of all, and for the last time for- 
ever, it was reproduced in the still more evanescent empire of the 
French, won by the startling exploits and magnificent genius and 
daring of the great Napoleon. But all these wonderful combina- 
tions, threatening and awe-inspiring as they were in their day, de- 
serve no mention, and cannot be classified, as proceeding either from 
distinct races, or as marks of an original or higher civilization. 
The spirit, in each case, was essentially Roman and anti-Christian, 
and contributed in no important degree to. the true progress and 
welfare of the human race. They are evidences that the spirit of 
old, invincible Rome was to die hard and to flash out defiance, even to 
the latest breath, against that ever sublime Power, of Equal Rights 
and Human Brotherhood, which at last found its embodiment, and 
its strong Defender in the Anglo-Saxon Race. And just here we 
meet with another strange fact, which cannot fail to strike every 
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genuine inquirer with admiration, and that is, the apparent inequal- 
ity of forces to the production of a given result ; the seeming inade- 
quacy of the means to the end. Who would have predicted, when 
the British Isles were an obscure Province of the Roman Empire, 
that herein, would one day arise a race more imperial in dominion 
than that of Rome? Who would have said five hundred years 
later, when Gregory, the Great, sent missionaries to Britain to 
convert the heathen Saxons, and when the Saxon children were 
exposed for sale in the Market-place of the imperial city, that 
these same people would, one day, become the bulwark of human 
freedom and Christian truth? Who could have imagined, when 
the pirate vikings of Denmark and Norway carried devastation to 
the coasts of England, and sat down with their robber bands upon 
her rich soil, that there would proceed hence a race, that would 
one day carry religion and civilization to the utmost bounds of the 
earth? Who could have foreseen in the successful invasion and 
conquest by William and his Normans, the rise of an empire, an 
hundred times more extensive than that of Rome,—“ an empire on 
which the sun never sets?”’ The human probabilities were all 
against such tremendous conclusions. The inheritance of imperial 
dominion seemed far more the property of -France, or Spain, or 
Germany, even down to recent times. The Latin language in 
some form, and the Latin civilization, had fixed themselves upon 
the most favored parts of Europe, while the spiritual empire of the 
Popes held all under the moral supremacy of the Latin or Roman 
religion. The prestige and promise were overwhelmingly in favor 
of the Romance or Latin nations. The English, even after the 
introduction of the high-toned chivalry of the Norman French, 
were regarded as barbarous, in comparison with the French, 
Spanish and Italians, and the Germans were inferior to the Eng- 
lish. But, in these very distinctions, we may discover the radical 
and incurable antagonism between the Germanic and Latin ideas, 
as well as some of the reasons for the ultimate and utter over- 
throw of the latter by the former, under the leadership of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The conflict raged from the death of Charlemagne, 
A. D. 814, which was also the beginning of the Papal Domination, 
until the overthrow at Waterloo, and the treaty of Paris in 1815. 
This was the last effort of the Roman Power, and the complete 
victory and establishment of the Empire of the Anglo-Saxons. 
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The battle must be fought out in continental Europe, and the 
higher and better status of the Germanic civilization vindicated 
against the Roman. But the reserved force, which was ever to 
crown the victory, and the highest type of the Germanic power, 
ever belonged to the sea-girt islands of the Anglo-Saxons. In the 
earlier ages, while the continental nations were carrying on their 
struggle, on the one side, for the interest of Rome, and on the 
other, for the higher and truer liberty of man,—while Germany 
was contending,—she scarcely knew for what,—pouring out human 
blood and human sorrows, in the vain attempts to reach a pacifica- 
tion, and still struggled in the toils of the great Latin tyranny,— 
God was planting, nurturing, strengthening and building up in the 
British Isles a race, who were destined, at once, to possess and 
emancipate the world. There were few indications of this magnifi- 
cent result in those days when German emperors were helpless 
against Papal Interdicts. But some there were, in the superior 
independence of the Kingdom and Church of England, and in the 
ever-growing intelligence of the people and in the popular con- 
sciousness of the evils of the dominant system. The decisive act 
was the grand and overpowering revolution which we call the 
Reformation. Like most great movements among mankind, this 
had its roots in the religious instincts and feelings of the people; 
but ethnologically considered, it was the protest of Truth against 
Error, of Reason against Force, of Intelligence against Ignorance, 
of Freedom against Slavery, of a higher against a lower civiliza- 
tion. It was the beginning of the final repudiation, by the Ger- 
manic races, of the tutelage of Rome and the Latin Supremacy. 
It was in no sense, a protest, either against Religion, or against the 
Christian Church in her rightful authority. To suppose this is to 
suppose, what silly Papists claim, that the Catholic or Christian 
Church is inseparable from the Latin language and the Papal 
supremacy. That such a claim was and is set up by the Head of 
the Roman Church will avail nothing. This claim is precisely 
that which sought to wrest Religion from its true sphere, and to 
use it for the political ascendency of the Latin races; and was, 
therefore, the cause, more than any other, of the bloodshed and 
misery, which for a thousand years have marked the intercourse 
of Christian nations in Europe. 

In this grand act of the drama of modern civilization, the Eng- 
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lish race received its unction, at once, the bulwark of the 
movement and the truest exponent of its principles. At this period, 
the indications of England’s future power and greatness crowd 
more thickly upon us. We see in her complete severance, politi- 
cally and religiously, from the Latin supremacy, and in the sub- 
stitution of her own language for the Latin, in her religion and 
literature, the sure foundations for her future empire; while in her 
parliamentary and popular liberty, in her restraints upon absolute 
power, in her constitutional privileges, and in her just and equita- 
ble laws, we see the future glory and beauty of our Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. ; 

From the period of the Reformation, England stands forth as 
the armed and equipped antagonist of the Latin Dominion, and as 
the vindicator and protector of all the kindred races oppressed by 
that Dominion. The accession of Queen Elizabeth, was the delib- 
erate setting up and consecration of the Anglo-Saxon race, for the 
demonstration of Christian truth, and the working out of modern 
civilization. The men, the deeds, the principles, the measures, 
and the developments,—political, social, intellectual and religious, 
of this reign, were the christening of the new power for the 
conquest of the world, and threw a halo of imperishable glory 
around it. So far as the English monarchy as a local government is 
concerned, we would be no apologist for any sins and excesses which 
it may have committed in its day. But, in the diseussion of the 
present theme, we must treat England as the nucleus, the repre- 
sentative, the centre and source of everything which the Anglo-Saxon 
race is to-day. Neither political unity, nor political dependency 
is necessary to the idea of the Anglo-Saxon empire in the world. 
That empire to-day ts a fact, patent to every eye; but it is not 
more under the political control of England, than that of our own 
Republic, England’s first and noblest child. In this matter.of em- 
pire, there is a radical difference between the Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon idea. Political unity, political dependency, and imperial 
supremacy were necessary to the integrity and perfection of the 
former; but in the case of the latter, wholeness and perfection are 
consistent with a wide diversity of governments. Not that there 
is no common principle of unity; far from this, but this principle 
does not require the outward embodiment of political consolidation. 
It matters not, whether the constituent elements, separately con- 
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sidered, be monarchies or republics, if only they be English ; 
neither is the case affected by the multitude of units which make 
up the whole; for, England is the birth-place and cradle of nations 
homogeneous in character, and in each and every one will be 
found the instincts, habits, thoughts and progressive ideas of a free 
people. Among all will be found a common language, common 
political, social, religious and moral ideas, and a common pride in 
the literature, history and prestige of the race. 

What then are the notes and characteristics which entitle the 
Anglo-Saxon to be ranked as one of the three great races of his- 
tory? In the first place, it may be most emphatically asserted of 
this race, that it is distinct, peculiar and homogeneous. It has 
shown from the time of its fotadation and rise, a uniqueness and 
originality of character which mark it as distinct. It has given 
evidence of power—power in itself, and power over all other races. 
It has developed from itself every resource of the highest civiliza- 
tion. Retentive of its own, it has produced by natural develop- 
ments, and by the assimilation of foreign elements, a distinct and 
homogeneous language, capable of wider application and more 
diverse uses, than any other tongue, living or dead. It possesses 
within itself the highest or noblest forms of truth, both revealed 
and natural; and has thus far shown a greater power of retaining 
and developing these forms than has been shown anywhere else. 
It has ever been distinguished for its enterprise, its masculine 
vigor in thought and action, its high, moral tone, its strength of 
will, its generosity of sentiment, its fearlessness in the face of 
danger, its noble daring, its perseverance and fortitude under 
assault, and for its invincible energy and indestructible vitality. 
In all that concern the higher development, the progress and the 
happiness of the human race, the Anglo-Saxons have been, and 
are at this moment, the exemplars and teachers. The popular 
freedom and intelligence, which are visible in the world to-day, 
had their origin, mainly, in our Anglo-Saxon institutions, and are 
due to the steadfast fidelity of our race to the highest forms of 
truth. » From the first, this race has recognized its high mission to 
the world, and has battled bravely for three hundred years to 
fulfill it. The grand principles of human intelligence and human 
freedom may have been, at times, contradicted and impugned by 
the short-sightedness of the local government of England; but the 
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instinctive sentiment of the race has ever been on the side of right, 
and in due time has not failed to assert itself in favor of it. This is 
the redeeming fact, which has never failed to develop itself thus 
far, and acquits the race, as a race, of all dereliction of its high 
mission of duty to the rest of mankind. But, let us contemplate 
some of the facts which mark the progress of this race, and which 
establish its claim to be the great Power of these modern times. 
England in the sixteenth century, though classed among the great 
Powers of Europe, was not strong, either in population or wealth, 
or in those munitions which constitute the means of offense and 
defense ; yet, weak as it was in material resources, we behold it 
standing almost alone agaist the whole united strength of the Latin 
and Roman races. France, part of the time nominally an ally, 
was in truth always a secret and bitter enemy. Germany was 
powerless under the Spanish dominion, however disposed to stand 
by England. Weak or strong, England stood alone, at once the 
champion of all who opposed the Latin tyranny, and the object of 
the deadliest hate from that tyranny. In that age, England was 
to the Latin or Papal interest, what Carthage had been to old 
Rome. And as “ delenda est Carthago” expressed the sentiment 
of the latter, so that the Anglo-Saxon kingdom must be wiped out 
or subjected, was the settled purpose of the Latin Power in the six- 
teenth century. All the influences of intrigue, treachery and 
force, were brought to bear against it, under various forms and at 
sundry times; but England stood like a deep-settled rock in mid- 
ocean against which the angry waves dash themselves, only to be 
broken and shattered by their own fury. 

She maintained her integrity, supported the fainting cause of 
the Reformation and of Germanic civilization on the Continent ; 
she grew and increased in strength on land and sea; she sent out 
and planted, one after another, the colonies in America and in 
other lands; she dispossessed her bitter foes of many of her fair- 
est provinces, and made the wealth of her enemies contribute to 
her own aggrandizement ; she became, at once, a self-sustaining 
Power, and the parent of nations in other lands. Thus, while she 
was standing on the defensive for her own life, and averting the 
daggers aimed at her own heart, she was making conquests and 
laying in many lands the deep and lasting foundations of that 
imperial dominion, which at this moment overshadows the whole 
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earth, and girdles it with the glory of her civilization. Why was 
not England and her hardy race crushed like Carthage of old? It 
was because the egis of the Divine protection was over her, and 
the Great Ruler of all things had determined to bestow imperial 
dominion upon her sons. There is no other solution of the pro- 
blem,——the world was to be advanced; the human race was to be 
lifted above the standard of the Latin civilization; and God made 
the Anglo-Saxons in England, America and everywhere the instru- 
ment for that elevation. 

Does any man speaking the English language, and tracing his 
descent from the Anglo-Saxon stock, doubt the propriety of such a 
solution as this? If there be such a doubter, then it must be he 
who would prefer the social and civil order of Italy, Spain, Mexico, 
or South America, to that of England or the United States. It 
must be he who doubts the vitality, the strength, the intelligence 
and the increasing power of the English-speaking race. The man 
who doubts the Divine and Providential choice of the Anglo- 
Saxons as the instruments for the welfare and progress of the human 
race, must equally deny that the English dominion and the repub- 
lic of the United States have been a success, or that, that domin- 
ion has conferred any benefits, whatever, upon India and Africa, 
Australia and the barbarous islands of the Indian and Pacific seas. 
Why have England and America been permitted to extend their 
political and commercial control over the earth, to take into ward- 
ship and training so many heathen nations, and to dispossess 
France, Spain and Portugal of many of their noblest possessions ? 
Surely the reasons for these things will be found in all that dis- 
tinguish those countries and their once promising dependencies 
from the English-speaking nations of to-day. It is because Eng- 
land and America have been placed in charge of a higher, nobler 
and truer mission to mankind than those nations. Why was it, 
again, that England was permitted to triumph over the naval and 
commercial greatness of Holland and Denmark,—kindred peoples 
with us,—and to take the lead of all the other Germanic nations ? 
Surely for no other reason than that her people were Divinely desig- 
nated by a nobler genius for control, a higher and truer vitality, 
and more enduring and useful forms of truth. This island race 
was, in the providence of God, better fitted to plant and beget 
nations, and to lead the van in the march of modern civilization, 
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because divine and heavenly truth had taken a deeper and truer 
hold there than elsewhere. Let us inquire, what the nature of our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization is, and what chiefly distinguishes it from 
the Latin? Has it any principle in it which can render it final 
and perpetual, or will it yet be superseded by any other ? 

We answer that it can never be superseded or overthrown, and, 
as we believe, is intimately bound up and interwoven with the final 
consummation of all things. The Anglican race represents an 
empire—or we may call it an ascendency—in the world, which 
depends upon and requires no centralized political unity. In this 
respect, it differs toto cwlo from the Latin idea. All the politi- 
cal dependencies of England may become independent of her con- 
trol; they may become each a separate nation, just as these States 
have; their forms of government may vary; the English mon- 
archy itself may be swept away; and the political theory of gov- 
ernment in these states may change, and yet the Anglo-Saxon 
empire in the world will remain,—all for the reason that the prin- 
ciples upon which this empire rests cannot be affected by the 
political divisions of the race, or the forms under which they are 
governed. The foundations are a rational, religious faith, and 
intelligence generally diffused ; upon which must unfailingly arise, 
under all political forms, the glorious superstructure of liberty, 
progress, intellectual, social and moral development. Our race, by 
Divine favor, possesses the highest and purest forms of ultimate and 
absolute truth; these forms of truth are in themselves immovable 
and eternal, and they are realized and grasped in the mind of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, as they are not, and never have been in the 
mind of any other race. No political changes or revolutions, and 
no combination of circumstances can rob the race and the world 
of these eternal principles; they are that Divine heritage against 
which “ the gates of Hell shall not prevail.”” For all history and 
all experience prove that whatever of real truth has been once 
grasped, realized and comprehended in the human mind, can never 
afterwards be lost, even though the race which rose to the compre- 
hension of it perish. It will be taken up, even as it has been, by 
the succeeding race, and still further developed under the guidance 
of a larger revelation of truth, until the final and perfect type of 
human culture and civilization is reached. This highest type is 
reached as we believe, and is in the progress of its perfect devel- 
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opment in the Anglo-Saxon race. Of this position there are many 
practical proofs before our eyes, and many things to assure us of 
the strength, vigor, and perpetuity of the Anglo-Saxon empire. 
As for instance, the political hold which it has upon the world, the 
universality of its language, literature, political, social and moral 
ideas, the vast extent of its commerce, wealth, and its foreign pos- 
sessions, the constancy of its intercourse with all the world and its 
own different members, aided by the noble auxiliaries of steam and 
electricity, agents which were developed by its own genius; the 
vitality of all its branches; the wonderful manner in which it ab- 
sorbs and assimilates to itself, and inspires with its own spirit 
other languages and other people, and finally the moral power 
which it exercises over all other nations and races. The Latin 
supremacy has crumbled into ruins under the weight of Anglo-Saxon 
vigor ; the light of Latin civilization pales before the noon splen- 
dors of the Anglican, and the Romance races have sunk into utter 
exhaustion under the brightness of its glory. 

And now in conclusion: we believe, that the climax of this last 
and mightiest of human dominions will be, not when it shall ex- 
tend its political control over the earth, nor yet when its language 
shall be all but universal; but it will be when the sublime influ- 
ence of its ideas and institutions shall have emancipated the pres- 
ent Latinized Germanic or Caucasian races themselves, as well as 
all other less noble races, from the tyranny of an imperfect civili- 
zation and a debased religion. The process by which freedom and 
enlightenment have been evolved has, until within the present 
century, been a slow,—and always,—a painful one. Kindred 
races have raged against each other, and bled freely in fratricidal 
strife. 

But at the present hour the civilized forces awakened by Anglo- 
Saxon energy, and directed, as we believe, by the Spirit of God, 
are moving with miraculous force and activity, and with unwonted 
effect. The fall of the Temporal Power of the Popes, the humilia- 
tion of France, and the exaltation of free Protestant Germany are 
but a foretaste of the millenial glories which shall crown the vic- 
tory of Truth over Error, and make Christ, without a vice-gerent, 
supreme over all the earth ! 
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Art. IV.—SACRIFICE IN THE COMMUNION OFFICE. 


It is very difficult, nay almost impossible, to grasp the real 
meaning of the term ‘ sacrifice.”’ It is, and must from its very 
nature remain, more or less, in the “ region of faith.” The very 
origin of the rite is one of mystery: the first recorded instance of 
its observance is of painful interest, associated as it is with the first 
incident in that catastrophe which made the rite a necessity: and 
we are left to learn its purpose and its object from its subsequent 
history. We catch significant glimpses of its scope, as we trace 
its observance in the “lone altar of the plain,’’ in the Patri- 
archal ages, or in the more gorgeous ritual of the Temple Worship. 
’ that the offerer 
symbolized his own death, as the ‘‘final consequence of sin ;”’ we 
may learn, too, that the faithful offerer through faith in its typical 
significance, received in “ sacrificial benediction” the forgiveness 
of sin and the “ renewal of life.” 


We learn, in the case of “ animal sacrifice,’ 
b] 


But we shall never understand the deep-toned significance of 
the *“* Law of sacrifice”’ in its relation to us, until we find it con- 
crete in the Saviour: we must find it embodied in Him who offered 
the only “sacrifice for sin’’—in the incidents of His life, when act- 
ing as the “Son of Man.” He paid our death-penalty and yet 
preserved our life. There is in this connection a deep significance 
in the epithet “Son of man:” we all know how the life of the 
family, ‘“‘the race is renewed in the Sof.” In like manner, the 
life of humanity as such, the whole race is renewed in the Saviour. 
He as the “‘ Son of Man,” in the *‘ body prepared for Him,” acted 
in and for humanity: when therefore He assumed our nature, 
entered into the conflict of evil, nay went down to the very 
realm of death, and yet rose triumphant in immortality, hu- 
manity as such was renewed in Him, ¢. e., received capacity for a 
like victory over sin and death. 

And we repeat: we shall never understand the ‘ Law of Sacri- 
’ work- 
ing out in and for us immortality, until we appreciate its energy 
and potency in the “Son of Man,” 


fice’ as it is brought to bear upon us, the ‘sons of men,’ 


not only as it relates to God, 
but as it touches and implicates us. The whole idea of this mys- 
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terious relation must be found in the Saviour, the God-man; in 
Him and Him alone, must we find the objective idea of sacrifice as 
it embodied and worked out the “ propitiation of God” and the 
“justification of man.” 

And what we ask, was the full potency of those great and mys- 
terious occurrences in the life of the ‘*Son of Man;’’ we mean 
His death and resurrection, which have wrought out in and for us 
the “justification of man’’ and the “ propitiation of God?”” What 
was their relation to God, and how far have these same acts touched 
and implicated us the sons of men? or in other words, wherein does 
the moral and spiritual capacity of us all differ from what it would 
have been had there been no incarnation, had the “Son of Man” 
never been ‘ delivered for our transgressions or risen again for our 
justification ?” This is the question of the day, or rather of the age, 
and in its solution embraces not merely the welfare and prosperity 
of the Church, but through its instrumentality the exaltation of man 
to the right hand of God in Heaven, “ whither the Saviour,” in 
glorified humanity, “ hath gone before him :’’ for the incarnation 
of the “*Son of God” in its relation to us, is as much an incident 
in humanity, as was the fallin Adam. And we shall never appre- 
ciate the ‘ continued intercession of the Saviour,” for His mystical 
body, until we master in faith the mystery of the ‘‘ body prepared 
for Him,’’ not only as it related to God, but as it affected and 
modified our own moral and spiritual condition. 

But we ask again, What do the death upon the Cross and Resur- 
rection from the dead really imply, and what have these mysterious 
incidents in the life of the “Son of Man’’ accomplished in and 
for us, the “Sons of Men?” The answer is twofold. First, so far 
as these acts relate to God, they constitute ‘a full, perfect and 
sufficient. sacrifice for the sins of the whole world.’’ And if we 
would have clear and well defined ideas of these acts of the Saviour 
as a “sacrifice for sin,” ¢. e., a sacrifice propitiatory to God in our 
behalf, we must bear in mind what would have been our condition 
had the “Son of God”’ never become the ‘ Son of Man ’”’—had 
there been no death upon the Cross or resurrection from the dead— 
that we should have owed to God a “ sin-offering,”’ an offering that 
would expiate our sin and yet justify us before God, ¢. e., an of- 
fering that should pay our death-penalty, and yet preserve our life. 

This, man could not accomplish: he might suffer death, nay 
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eternal death, but in this there would have been no justification of 
man and no propitiation of God: for ‘God desireth not the death 
of a sinner, but rather that he may turn from his wickedness and 
live.” But what man could not do, the Saviour accomplished in 
and for him. The “ Son of God’’ became the “Son of Man,” 
and in the “body prepared for Him,” upheld and sustained by 
His Divinity, suffered death and yet rose again in immortal life. 

We can only express the deep import and effective energy of these 
acts of the Saviour, in paying our death-penalty and yet preserv- 
ing our life, in their awful and mysterious relation to God in the 
language of Scripture. ‘‘ He was delivered for our transgressions 
and rose again for our justification,’—“ By the which will we 
are sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ, 
once for all.”’ 

But while we would leave this mysterious relation, so far as it 
refers to God, where the Scriptures place it; we may, and that 
reverently, ask why did these acts of the Saviour constitute a 
** sacrifice for sin,” and why was God propitiated? The answer 
may be unexpected and not in the language of the day: but it is 
given unhesitatingly and in reverent confidence. Not simply, how- 
ever, because of the death upon the Cross, but of the resurrection 
from the dead—not simply because of the ‘‘ expiation of sin’’ in the 
endurance of the death-penalty, but because of the ‘‘ justification 
of man ”’ in the resurrection from the dead. 

In that the Saviour paid our death-penalty, and yet preserved 
our life, God was well pleased, propitiated towards the whole hu- 
man family: for the Saviour paid the death-penalty not for Him- 
self, but as the “‘Son of Man”’ for us all—He rose not for His own 
justification, but for the “‘justification’’ of the ‘sons of men:” 
in the resurrection of the ‘‘ body prepared for Him” our humanity 
rose from the dead, and God saw man delivered from eternal death, 
and raised -to life and immortality. This it was that opened the 
‘*door of mercy,”’ this it was that “ lifted up the everlasting gates 
that the King of Glory might come in.”’ 

But, secondly, there is the further relation of the answer to the 
question, How far have these acts of the Savicur touched and im- 
plicated us, the “sons of men?’’ And here, as before, we would 
express the deep and far-reaching truth in the language of Scrip- 
ture, We are sanctified by the offering of the body of Jesus, 
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once for all, since not only was Christ “ delivered for our trans- 
gressions, “but He “rose again for our justification.” 

And here we ask, for we would keep in mind the real issue, in- 
volving—we had almost written, “a lost truth of the age.’’ What 
did the Saviour offer in sacrifice? What was the objective sacrifice 
upon the Cross? We ask the question in reverence, and answer 
in unfeigned humility: His manhood, our “regenerated” hu- 
manity. Upheld and sustained by His divinity, He died; upheld 
and sustained by His divinity, He rose from the dead. 

The “ Son of God,” in becoming the “Son of man,”’ acted “in 
and for” the race, the whole human family: He gathered us all 
in His embrace, and “ upon the shoulders of one mighty to save.” 
He carried us, the “ sons of men,” through all the conflict of evil, 
down to the very chambers of death, and brought us back “ justi- 
fied in Him,” the objects of life and immortality. In Him, for 
His was not the body of one individual, but the ‘ body prepared 
for Him :”’ humanity as such, the whole race was ‘“‘ justified,” and 
we have, in consequence that which is the longing and craving of 
all the ‘ sons of men ;’’ a longing and craving in groans unuttera- 
ble for that “‘ wherewith to come before the high God :” “ we have 
boldness by this new and living way to enter into the holiest,” ¢.e., 
we may “ offer ourselves, our souls and our bodies a living_sacri- 
fice, holy and acceptable unto God.” We readily distinguish be- 
tween the sacrifice offered by the Saviour which “ justified man ” 
and ‘ propitiated God,” and that which we now make in responsive 
act, as a reasonable service, of all our living energies, whether of 
soul or body, to God and His service. 

Now if we take this idga of sacrifice as found in what the Saviour 
hath accomplished in and for us, viz:, that the Saviour offered a 
~ sacrifice, in death and in life, expiatory and propitiatory, for the 
sins of the whole world: and that we, in responsive act, may offer 
a living sacrifice as a reasonable service—if we say we take this 
idea of sacrifice, and apply it to the Lord’s Supper, we may see at 
once how far and in what relation it becomes to us the highest act 
of worship, ¢@. e., a sacrifice. 

And here we would ask, for the question is pertinent, and evokes 
what we cannot but regard as the Church’s deepest lesson, What is 
our figurative, but true sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper? We answer 
and, that in reverent confidence, ‘ Our regenerated and justified hu- 
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manity ’’—our souls and our bodies, a living sacrifice.—This is our 
eucharistic sacrifice, a thank-offering of ourselves to God and His 
service, to Christ and His Church. 

In this the highest act of worship, the oblation of ourselves in 
eucharistic sacrifice, the faithful offerer receives spiritually in 
‘sacramental benediction’ the body and blood of Christ, 7. e. the 
“ offered ’’ memorials of His broken body and poured out blood 
become sacramental instrumentalities in changing “ our vile bodies 
and making them like unto His own.” 

We repeat : Humanity, as such, in the manhood of the Saviour, 
has been offered in sacrifice to God, a sacrifice involving not 
merely the “‘ propitiation of God,” but the “ justification of man :” 
and we, in consequence, as members of His mystical body, i. e. 
partakers of His ‘‘ regenerated and justified humanity,” may offer 
a “living sacrifice,” a sacrifice not the less real, because living, a 
sacrifice of all our living energies, whether of body or soul: and 
in this eucharistic sacrifice of ourselves we become like unto Christ 
in body and soul. 

In all this we have something like the idea of “ sacrifice” as it 
is symbolized in the sacrifices of the Law,’as it objectively exists 
in the Saviour and as it reappears as a ‘reasonable service ”’ in 
the Lord’s Supper. It vindicates the Communion as a “ sacrifice’’ 
and at the same time measures it as a “sacrament ;”’ there is in it 
the “surrender of life” in the devotion of ourselves, body and 
soul, to God, and at the same time the “ sacramental benediction ” 
in being made “ like unto Christ.” If we would receive the bene- 
diction we must make the sacrifice. 

The objective sacrifice then in the communion is a “ living one.” 
The ‘“ Creatures of Bread and Wine”’ as “ offered’? memorials 
to God by us, of that ‘‘full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice” 
are sacramentally instrumentalities by which we become like 
unto Christ in body and soul; and this their “ sacramental effi- 
cacy” is all the greater in that the Saviour now stands—not as 
with “broken body and poured out blood,” but—in glorified man. 
hood before the throne of God, pleading for us as partakers of 
His “‘ regenerated and justified humanity,” “as one pleads for his 
own flesh,’’ that we too may be made like unto His own glorious 
body. 

If, then, there, is any difficulty in the mystery of sacrifice, it 

VoL. xxu1.—15 
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lies, not in the fact that we, as members of His mystical body, 
may offer a ‘living sacrifice,” or that in communicating we be- 
come partakers spiritually of His body and blood, but in the mys- 
tery that the ‘‘ Son of God” could sacrifice humanity, i. e. offer 
it in death and yet gather up its ‘“‘ broken body and poured out 
blood ” again in beauty and in life, and bear it away to Heaven, 
as the “ first fruits”’ of that glorious achievement “ when the earth 
and the sea shall give up their dead and all who sleep in Him shall 
be made like unto His glorious body, by that mighty working 
whereby He is able to subdue all things unto Himself.”’ 

Let our faith once master the fact, that in the death of the 
Saviour upon the cross and His resurrection from the dead, there 
was a sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, involving 
not merely the “ propitiation of God,” but the “justification of 
man,’ and we shall have no difficulty in a ‘eucharistic sacrifice,” 
a thank-offering of ourselves. 

Let our faith once master the mystery, that though the Saviour’s 
“body was broken” and His “ blood poured out” yet that He 
gathered them up again in life and immortality, and we shall have 
no hesitancy as to their efficacy in changing our vile bodies and 
making them like unto His own glorious body. 

With “ glad heart and willing mind ”’ we shall offer ourselves a 
“living sacrifice” and “ faithfully’ receive the most precious body 
and blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





Art. V.—S1t. ANSGAR. 


CHRISTIANITY is sometimes late in coming to the nations, accord- 
ing to human reckoning. Eight hundred years had elapsed since our 
ascended Lord and Saviour had given the command to preach the 
Gospel to all nations, ere yet this Gospel had been proclaimed in 
the North. But our clock does not keep time with God's. He 
has His times and hours when He calls nations as well as indivi- 
dual men. When His time has not come, it is for the reason that 
He will better prepare for a meek and thankful reception of that 
which He bestows, since He never comes empty-handed. And 
when He comes we should open to Him. In the same way that He 
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comes to other heathen people, He came to Sweden, nambly, 
through His word, which His messengers proclaimed, and the 
Holy Ghost sealed upon attentive hearts. 

A chosen messenger of the Lord to the people of the North 
was Ansgar. Like other distinguished servants of God, he had 
a pious mother. He was born in the year 801, in northern 
France. After his mother’s early death the boy was placed in the 
cloister school of Corbey. He did not display any serious interest 
in the study of books in the beginning of his course at school, but 
was rather given to sports and useless waste of time. Out of these 
amusements and vanities of childhood he was aroused by a vision 
which appeared to him by night, when, among other women robed 
in white, he seemed to recognize his mother. When he wished im- 
mediately to spring to her in his joy, but could not ascend from 
the muddy and swampy soil upon which he stood, he heard a voice 
admonishing him not to love vanities, but to arise from his idle 
and ignorant condition. That voice went to his heart and did 
good. 

After Ansgar had mastered the science of his times and con- 
siderably distinguished himself by his learning as well as by a 
remarkable piety, “in which the world became dead to him and 
he to the world,’ he was installed as teacher in the same school in 
which he had been a scholar. In what spirit he fulfilled his calling 
appears from the following simple story :—A little boy received 
from a fellow-scholar a deadly wound inflicted by a writing tablet. 
Ansgar was deeply distressed by this. He found himself assailed 
with reproaches as a teacher, for having neglected to guard more 
carefully the children entrusted to him. He had no consolation 
until, in the same night in which the boy died, he saw him in a 
vision placed among the martyrs, as he had endured his pain with 
so much patience, loved his brother’s soul even in death, and 
prayed so sincerely for his murderer. When afterwards a convent, 
called after the mother convent, was established in northern Ger- 
many, Ansgar was transferred thither in the capacity of principal 
teacher, and, notwithstanding his youth, was unanimously elected 
to preach the word of God publicly in the church. In the midst 
of these labors for the young and the old he received a call from 
the Emperor Louis (surnamed the Pious), which invited him to an 
entirely different sphere of activity. Harold, a Danish King, to- 
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getlrer with his wife and retinue, had embraced Christianity and 
received baptism at the court of the Emperor just named. The 
Emperor now wished, upon Harold's return home, to supply him 
with Christian teachers and counsellors, in his immediate neighbor- 
hood. For this a man was to be found who was competent for this 
by no means light labor; since the Normans had inspired 
a deep fear into the Christians by their savage plunderings and 
devastations of churches and monasteries, so that these their 
acts of violence had gone into the public prayers of the Church, 
as one of the many evils from which they besought God to deliver 
them.* As all declared that they did not know any one who was 
so God-fearing, as that he would for Christ’s sake take upon him 
so dangerous an office as that of preaching to these people, Wala,t 
arose and expressed himself in such terms in regard to Ansgar, 
that he was immediately sent for to be asked in regard to his 
willingness to go to these heathen. Without the least hesitation 
he declared himself entirely willing gladly to follow Harold to his 
people. Secret joy at the prospect of obtaining the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, which he earnestly longed for, and which had already 
been held out to him in a vision, strengthened him to endure with 
calmness the reproaches and forebodings which he had to meet 
in consequence of that decision; and when, on the other hand, 
others lauded his courage, he laid down the honor as an offering 
at the feet of his Lord, that his only praise might be that of being 
thought worthy of serving his Saviour. Equally unexpected as 
the call which Ansgar received to become a teacher of the heathen 
was what God gave him in his friend and Christian brother, 
Autbert, who became his faithful assistant and follower in this 
work. Both now entered on their journey under externally 
favorable circumstances. After-something over two years’ labor 
in Denmark, Ansgar was called by the Emperor, already men- 
tioned, to be asked in regard to his entering upon a new field 
among that heathen people, whose descendants are the Swedes. 
A message had at that time come to the Emperor from Sweden. 
Among other communications which they had to make, was also 
this, that there were many of their people who desired to embrace 
the Christian faith, and that their king also was very willing, and 


* The Litany then had this petition: “From battle and murder and from sudden 
death, and from the Normans, Good Lord, deliver us.” 


t The Abbot of New Corbey.—R. 
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inclined to allow Christian priests to remain in the country, if the 
Emperor would be so good as to send them such. The Emperor 
was greatly rejoiced to hear such words, and still more did Ansgar 
exult at the new opportunity which was offered to him to win 
souls for the Lord. Under quite other circumstances thin those 
under which he founded the mission in Denmark, Ansga.-was now 
to found that in Sweden. In the most destitute circewmstances, 
and almost without clothing, and after a toilsome jouraey, Ansgar 
arrived at Birka* in the year 829. Whilst unde sail, off the 
southern coast of Sweden, the merchant’s vessel in which Ansgar 
and his company were making their voyage, was severely attacked 
by pirates who captured the ship. Finally, and with great diffi- 
culty and danger of their lives, Ansgar and his friends escaped to 
land. They thus lost both the presents which the Emperor was 
sending with them to be delivered to the king, a well as books 
and other property. (nly the little that they could in their 
haste take with them in their flight from the sh p, remained to 
them. But upon no conditions could Ansgar be preyailed upon 
by his companions to forego the continuance of his journey, which 
had been so suddenly interrupted. Sometimes upon foot, some- 
times in boats over wide seas, after encountering great difficulties, 
they finally reached the sea-town Birka, where they were very 
kindly received by the reigning king, Bjorn. It is truly an honor 
to those heathen people, that they received these plundered 
teachers with so much friendliness, and rather lent sheir ears to 
their word and directed their eyes to their spiritual strength, than 
to their external appearance and what might be objected to them. 
And it seems as though the people really had a deeper desire for 
that knowledge which offered their hearts surer p’edges for recon- 
ciliation to God and peacé, than heathenism was in a position to 
give, inasmuch as they so little busied themselves with the un- 
sightly and insignificant form in which the heralds of Christianity 
first made their appearance that they did not once stumble at 
or otherwise misjudge it. Ansgar received “ together with the 
unanimous approbation of the king and all his people,’’ permission 
to remain in the country and proclaim the Gospel, and every one 
who desired it, also received permission to allow himself to be in- 


* In the south of Sweden, but the site of the place is uncertain.—T. 
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structed and baptized. To the Christian captives, of whom also 
there was a great number, Ansgar likewise had free access, and 
these rejoiced greatly at hearing the word of redemption at his 
mouth. The first fruits of the heathen of Sweden, whom the poor 
and weak Ansgar succeeded in winning as spoil for the Lord, was 
one of the strong and powerful, a man who stood next to the king 
and was highly honored by him, namely, the chief of the place, 
Herigar, or, as we should now call him, Erik. Amid all changes 
and the severest trials he steadily persevered in the faith of the 
Gospel, and freely testified of his Saviour. Besides Herigar, 
history has preserved for us another beloved name of these first 
Christians, the widow Frideborga, like Herigar, strong in faith 
and unterrified in the confession of the Lord’s name. During a 
sickness, in which, in consequence of pains in his bones, Herigar 
could not move further than others carried him, he had often to 
hear the reproachful question of the heathen, “* Where is now thy 
God?’’ He could, finally, no longer endure these reproaches 
against his dear Lord. Once, after having yet again become the 
subject of their reproaches, and advised by them to seek help from 
the old gods of the country, he answered, that he would never 
seek assistance from their perishing idols, but, instead of that, 
from his Lord Jesus Christ; ‘‘ for,’’ said he, ‘ Christ has power 
to heal me in an instant.’”” And deeply impressed with that belief 
in the power of his God, immediately, after having uttered these 
words, he called his servants, and had himself carried to the 
Church. There in the presence of all he prayed humbly but 
aloud :— 


“O my Lord Jesus Christ, in order that these unhappy men may under- 
stand that Thou alone art God, and that there is no other God besides Thee, 
do Thou now give unto me, Thy servant, even now in this hour, my former 
health, that my enemies may see Thy great wonders. be ashamed of their 
errors, and be converted to know Thy holy name. O do that which I pray 
for Thy holy name’s sake, which is forever blessed, that they may not be 
put to shame who hope and trust in Thee.” 

After having uttered this prayer in the full assurance that all 
things are possible to him who believeth, Herigar was by God’s grace, 
it is said, in that same hour so restored that he could, without the 
assistance of others, go out of the church by himself, praising God 
for the restoration of his health. Thus was he strengthened in his 
faith in Christ, in which he increased from day to day, whilst the 

aad . 
unbelieving heathen became ashamed of believing in the power of 
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their idols. Frideborga, who has been “already mentioned, also 
stood firm and fixed in her love to the Lord, and would not re- 
linquish her right faith. When the heathen advised her to avoid 
various difficulties and misfortunes which befell her, by sacrificing 
to their old gods, she declared that it was wholly and entirely idle 
to seek help from idols which could neither hear nor speak; and 
she regarded it as horrible to pray again to the gods which she 
had renounced in baptism, and to break the vows which she had 
therein made to Jesus Christ. 

“For,” said she, “if itis asin to lie towards men, it is undoubtedly a 
much greater sin to lie towards God. And if it is good to keep ore’s faith 
and promises, which have been given by men to men, how much more 
ought he, who has given his faith to God to be firm, and nevzr to go back, 
or mingle together error and truth. My Lord Jesus Christ,” continued she, 
“is almighty, and He can give me health and everything that I need, 
according to His good pleasure, if I abide firmly by His faith.” 

Ansgar remained in Sweden a year and a-half, and then went 
back to Germany. When the Emperor Louis took up and carried 
out the plan of his father, Charlemagne, to establish an episcopal 
see in the north, near the river Elbe, at Hamburg, it was thought 
that it would be much easier thence to send out priests to the 
countries situated in the north, and that the development and pro- 
gress of those missions could be much better watched over from 
that point. With this view he had Ansgar consecrated as Arch- 
bishop over that widely-extended Diocese, to which both Denmark 
and Sweden were to belong. Accordingly, among his first cares, 
was that of sending men to Sweden to carry on the work that had 
been broken off. Gautbert and Nithard were sent thither, and 
their honorable reception by king and people prom’sed much; but 
Gautbert soon came back as a fugitive, and Nithard fell a bloody 
sacrifice to the heathen’s hatred of the Christian name. Shortly 
before that blow fell upon Ansgar, he had himself become a fugi- 
tive, and with’ the greatest difficulty escaped from Hamburg, 
which was surrounded by the Vikings—so pressing was the danger 
that he could not even take his cloak with him. The city was 
soon after destroyed by flames, but not so Ansgur’s faith. When 
the death of the Emperor Louis followed soon after, Ansgar’s 
mission seemed to be given up, and the more, because, in conse- 
quence of the jealousy and opposition of certain bishops, he had 
but little or no help to expect in that direction. But his patience 
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and quiet biding for fhe Lord’s hour of help only displayed them- 
selves now the more brightly. He finally obtained a home of his 
own in Bremen, as upon the death of the bishop of that place that 
diocese was given to his care. Nor did he withhold his love from 
Sweden, and from his “son’’ Herigar amid these troubles. He 
was very anxious and greatly disturbed, for he could never cease 
thinking how the Christian faith which had there begun was to be 
upheld and carried forward. He therefore sent a monk by the 
name of Ardgar to Sweden with the especial command by all 
means to strengthen Herigar. But Ardgar did not long remain 
in the country. Even when Ardgar landed, Herigar, as well as 
Frideborga, was near the end of his course after a heroic contest 
for the faith. It seemed as though the monk had only come for 
the sake of those two disciples, that they might receive the support 
needed for their last journey, for which they so ardently longed, 
namely, the communion of the Lord’s body and blood in the Holy 
Supper; for, immediately after Herigar’s and Frideborga’s de- 
liverance from all earthly sorrows, Ardgar returned home. But 
as soon as Ansgar had taken charge of the diocese of Bremen, he 
began anew to burn within his inmost soul, to be able to labor in 
Denmark for the name of Christ, and the preaching of the Gospel 
_ proclaimed there anew under circumstances externally favorable. 
King Erik, who now reigned alone, was strongly attached to 
Ansgar, and seemed to have a special pleasure in gratifying his 
wishes, and not less in listening to his counsels in matters-of state 
and questions of social order. But Ansgar never allowed himself 
to be thus drawn to depart from the way of freedom which he had 
followed from the very beginning of his missionary labors, and in 
which he thought the Gospel ought to go. He kept himself far 
aloof from every attempt to gain credit for the Gospel by worldly 
hopes or fears, and never did he betray the least trace of a desire 
for power, or an abuse of his influence with the king. He let God 
govern, and although like a child of his times, he looked up re- 
spectfully to the Pope of Rome as the visible head of the Church, 
yet was he far from regarding the Church in a worldly view, as 
though it were an assemblage of men held together under an earthly 
head by a merely external confession and external bonds. When 
he sought help from kings and princes, it was for the removal of 
the many outward hindrances which placed themselves in his way, 
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and rendered his progress to a place or his stay in it insecure. 
When souls and their conversion were concerned, he knew that 
God’s word alone could accomplish that, as it was entirely a 
spiritual and heavenly work. 

Meanwhile, the longing of Ansgar again to visit Sweden, which 
had been given over by Ardgar, was far too strong to be repressed. 
He therefore departed thither with no fewer attendants than upon 
his first visit, inasmuch as he was now an Archbishop. In order 
to gain access to the king and his people, Erik, the king of Den- 
mark, had given Ansgar a letter to Olof, who was then reigning in 
Sweden, wherein he sends his own greeting, and says that he had 
become fully acquainted with the servant of God who came to his 
kingdom, and that he had never in his life seen, or found among 
men, a man so good and faithful. And, therefore, as he had well 
proved and experienced his virtue and goodness, he had given him 
fall permission to do all that he could for the promotion of the 
Christian faith, and now besought for him the same permission 
and freedom in Sweden, that Christianity might there take root 
and be established; whereby he would not do anything but what 
was good and right. 

Immediately upon his arrival at Birka Ansgar found the people 
in an excited state of mind, and therefore by no means disposed 
to listen to the preaching of God’s word. An idolatrous priest, 
who gave out that he had come from the assembly of the gods with 
a message to the king and people, reproached them for their di- 
minished zeal for the service of their old gods, notwithstanding 
their great attachment to the inhabitants of Sweden. Ile threat- 
ened them with the displeasure of the gods if they received a new 
god, and, above all, dissuaded them from the worship of the 
strange God now promulgated. ‘ But if,” thus did that speaker 
end his pretended message from the gods, ‘ but if ye finally so 
greatly desire more gods, and one is not enough for you, we are 
willing to receive your old king Erik into our society, so that he 
may be regarded as a god, just as if he were one of us.’’ We see 
from this address how Christianity had already become a power 
before which the empire of darkness trembled. And well may 
Herigar’s bright and powerful testimony have shaken the faith of 
many in the old gods, and awakened the desire for something 
better and mors imperishable than what the natural reason and 
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its powers could discover or effect. Ansgar, in the meantime, was 
equally uninfluenced to fly either by the idolatry of the people, 
which was re-excited by their priest’s discourse, by their outcries, 
or by the advice of his friends. He remained there, “ because,” 
said he, ‘‘if it so please my Lord, I am ready, for His name’s 
sake, here to suffer both pain and death.’’ Soon after Ansgar in- 
vited the king to an entertainment, where the king was equally 
gratified by his kindness and by the presents which he had brought 
with him. The king then determined to refer the question of the 
preaching of the Gospel in his country to the people’s decision in 
their diet and by the casting of lots. The lot-casting and subse- 
quent discussions in the diet turned out favorably to the cause of 
Christianity. A speech of entirely different import from that 
last mentioned calmed their excited feelings, and essentially con- 
tributed to the good issue of the affair. An old man from among 
the people arose in the diet with the following words : 

“ Hear me, O king and people! It is not to-day for the first time that 
many among us come to know something in regard to the worship of that 
God, and how powerfully He can help those who put their trust in Him, 
Many of us have certainly experienced that both in dangers at sea and in 
various other difficulties. Wherefore, then, do we cast away that which we 
find to be necessary and useful to us? It is not unfrequently that many of 
us travel to Dorstad and voluntarily enter into the service of that God, be- 
cause they would understand that it is to our advantage. Now there are 
many nests of pirates upon the way thither. The attacks of the Vikings 
render that journey highly dangerous and unsafe for us. That which we 
aforetime sought with so much trouble, because it was so far distant, why do 
we not at once accept when it is offered to us? And since we have experi- 
enced that that God’s favor has been useful to us in many things, why 
should we not willingly permit His servants to abide among us? Reflect, 
therefore, ye people, upon your decision, and cast not away that which is to 
the advantage of the country; for, should it oace happen that we lost the 
favor of Sur own gods, it would certainly be well to have the favor of this 
. God, who can and will, at all times and in all cases, help those who call 
upon Him!” 


Thus were the gates of the country, by the will of the people, 
once more opened to the preaching of the Gospel, and Ansgar 
returned home with new hope, leaving behind him Eribert to watch 
over and train the Church which he had organized. After his 
return home, also, Ansgar continued to send priests to Sweden, 
and in every way to exert himself in order to bring its plundering 
and burning Vikings to the true knowledge of God. 
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Equally intent as he showed himself to be for the salvation of 
others, was he also for the salvation of his own soul. However 
much his eye was turned outward, and had so to be, in order to 
watch over the work with which he was entrusted, yet, amid all 
his cares and trials, it was still steadfastly directed upwards to the 
Lord and inwardly upon himself. Towards himself he was stern, 
and of the priests whom he sent to the heathen he required self- 
denial and resignation. He often labored himself with his own 
hands, and he had a fondness for making fish-nets, thus even in 
earthly labors preceding others by a good example. In visions and 
revelations he believed he perceived the voice of the Lord to himself 
just when he required to be warned or consoled. Yet he was by 
no means superstitious or credulous. His practical character, his 
clear understanding and earnest searching in meditation and 
prayer before the Lord, all acquit him of anything of the kind, for 
in everything of importance which he was to determine, he re- 
quired time for deliberation, and he never formed any conclusion 
lightly, without having been enlightened by God’s grace and as- 
sured in his own mind what was best to be done. The most marked 
trait in his character was mildness; but he could also be severe, 
especially towards the rich and powerful, ‘the bold and impudent, 
in whom he inspired fear by his very aspect, whilst, on the other 
hand, the humble regarded him as a brother, and the poor rever- 
enced him asa father. The strongest point in his spiritual life 
was his humility and calmness. He robed not merely his outward 
but his whole man in the plain and poor dress of a sinner. And 
we can see by his firm adherence to humility, that he was in 
earnest in his contest against the temptations to vanity and pride, 
to which he was exposed. 1t is also instructive to see with what 
simplicity, and we might say, with what truthfulness of nature, he 
went to God’s word, and thence drew nourishment for his soul and 
guidance in his duty. And it is, finally, by that fidelity of his 
to the word of the Lord, by that his patient waiting for the Lord, 
that we can compreend how it is that, in contrast with the errors 
of his time he stcod forth with the word of God so pure and un- 
adulterated, aud along side of the various arts and equivocations 
of the papacy was so sharply separated from it by his heavenly 
and dovelike simplicity and serpent’s wisdom. 

As often as he could do it without neglecting his public duties, 
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he withdrew into solitude, in order that he might, with the less 
distraction, give himself up to heavenly contemplations. To this 
end he had built for himself a small house, which he called “ Care’s 
friendly place of quietude,’’ where he was fond of remaining with 
some select friends. During the greater part of his life he suffered 
from feeble health, which wasted away his strength, but he always 
thanked God that the burden of that sickness was less than his 
sins deserved. He never desired any other consolation than that 
which alone is true, which the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, supplies 
through Christ’s death to the sorrowing soul. Ansgar would not 
listen to any talk of miracles as though performed by him; but, 
on the other hand, it was a miracle that he ceased not to pray to 
God that He would make him a good man. In his last sickness 
his soul was deeply distressed by the thought that he had not died 
for the name of the Lord, sealing his testimony with his blood. He 
regarded the loss of the martyr’s crown as a just punishment for 
his many sins, and continually employed the language of David— 
“Righteous art Thou, O Lord, and true are Thy judgments.” 
And in that inward strife it is finally the Lord, and He alone, 
who strengthens and consoles His tempted servants. It was 
Ansgar’s heartfelt desire that on that day when the Church cele- 
brated the memory of Jesus’ presentation in the temple, he might 
with Simeon see the Lord’s Christ, “‘ a light to lighten the Gentiles 
and the glory of His people Israel,”’ and so enter into the glory 
of his Lord. He commanded the day to be celebrated as a festival 
with a joyful feast to his poor pensicners, spent almost the whole 
day in exhorting those who were gathered around his death-bed, 
and urged them to the devout service of the Lord. Above all he 
laid the poor heathen warmly upon their hearts. After receiving 
the body and blood of his Lord, he prayed with uplifted hands, 
frequently repeating the words of Scripture—‘‘ According to Thy 
mercy remember Thou me, for Thy goodness’ sake, O Lord.” Ps. 
xxv. 7. When he could no longer, on account of his weakness, 
himself repeat these words, he requested a brother to do so; and 
therewith he fell asleep on the 3d of February, A. D. 865, in 
Bremen. We cannot better conclude this brief biographical 
sketch than in the beautiful words of Rembert :— 


“Tn his burning zeal for the conversion of the heathen to the living God 
he was thus taken from the world, and we believe that by God’s grace, as a 
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reward for his good fight, he shall, upon the day of the general resurrection, 
gloriously and witb blessedness enter into the joy of the kingdom of heaven, 
sccompanied by a mighty host of believers whom he hath won to the Lord 
among the Swedish and Danish people!” 





Art. VI—THE LIFE AND TRIAL OF ARCHBISHOP 
LAUD. 


The Trial of Dr. William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
High Treason, which began March 12th, 1643, 19 Car. JI. 
Wrote by himself during his imprisonment in the Tower. British 
State Trials, Vol. I. 

‘HERE are some cardinal names in history, around which, gloom 
and passion always gather, Whenever one of these names is 
spoker: angry voices begin to sound forth curses, and the mettle 
and rage of some ancient controversy even to death, begin to echo 
out through the portals of the temple of history. Such a name 
is Dr. Wiliiam Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. Perhaps no 
Anglican prelate since our Reformation, has acted so conspicuous 
a part in Charch politics as he. Certainly, no Archbishop since 
Cranmer, ever experienced so bitter calamity. Dying by an 
illegal and cruel sentence, a violent death under the axe, when his 
extreme age and former dignities plead powerfully for him, but in 
vain, his enemies have spoken curses over his grave, even to 
our time, and the very mention of -his career, to-day, evokes 
Puritan wrath against his memory. 

The unquestionable friend and devotee of the Church, some 
Churchmen have defended his fame with apologies, and held back 
from speaking plain truth in the face of a great popular, though 
undiscriminating accusation of his life and deeds. It is only a 
few, who have been always ready to prove, by immutable facts, 
that Archbishop Laud was a great, unflinching Churchman, who, 
in his own age, feared by his enemies and trusted by his friends, 
fought out a brave battle for God and Holy Church, and sealed a 
life-long devotion with his life-blood. Two things should never be 
forgotten, when a man prepares to sit in judgment, on the Arch- 
bishop’s memory: first, that his was an age of revolution, wherein 
old ideas were passing away, and new ones were born with the 
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throes of an agony which made a great nation faint to death; 
second, that as head of a Church intimately connected with the 
State, he could not avoid being compromised in political affairs, 
and by consequence, earning for himself, the hatred of the politi- 
cal party whom he withstood. It is not now in question whether 
he might not have conducted ecclesiastical affairs with more 
wisdom; but whether, by the exercise of any prudence, he could 
have saved himself and his Church from the Puritan wrath which 
wrought their overthrow; and to this we answer, unquestionably : 
No. 

In the age of Charles I, the political and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions which had vexed the English nation, from the Reformation, 
and even before, forced for themselves answers; and the answers 
were not those of reform, but of revolution. It is the fashion to 
think of Charles I as a despot, overthrowing the English consti- 
tution ; but his accusers should not forget, that many actions and 
tempers were accused in him, which had been allowed to pass un- 
challenged in his predecessors. It should be remembered, that 
the rights of the English King and his parliament, had, in many 
matters, never been adjusted before his time, and that their 
settlement, under the most favorable circumstances, would require 
great forbearance in both parties; that, as king, he was bound to 
preserve his prerogative unimpaired for his successors; and that, 
if in the course of his complex and uncertain struggle, he seemed 
to violate law, he might believe himself forced to it in self-pre- 
servation against the unruly and motley company of fanatics and 
politicians, who, with great men among them, certainly betrayed, 
from a very early date, that wilful and unruly passionateness 
which always breeds revolution. Sooner or later, as the Angli- 
can Reformation prophesied, there must be a radical, organic 
change in the English Constitution. That change came in the 
reign of Charles I. It might have been bequeathed as a heritage 
of sorrow, to a succeeding age. It may be true, that Charles [, 
and his advisers ,precipitated it; but if they dil, the men who 
fought against, and destroyed them, were their most powerful 
allies in aiding on a struggle, in which the English Church and 
Crown went down under the heel of Puritanism and the sword 
of Cromwell. The life and trial of Archbishop Laud only 
explain themselves, when studied in connection with this exhaust- 
ing and bloody struggle. 
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William Laud, known in history as Archbishop Laud, was born 
in Reading, October 7, 1573. His father was a cloth worker, and 
though not of gentle blood, seems to have been a right honest 
and thrifty tradesman. His mother was a sister of Sir William 
Webb, who was Lord Mayor of London, in 1591. Before the 
age of sixteen, he was sent to £t. John’s, Oxford, in 1589. He 
received his master’s degree in 1598. He was ordained deacon 
and priest, April 5, 1601. In college, as a thorough Churchman, 
he attracted the unfavorable notice of the dominant Puritan 
element, which, not only labored to refute him, but with its cus- 
tomary gentle charity to ostracise him from college sympathy, by 
making it almost heresy, he tells us, for any one to be seen in his 
company. He held, at this time, as during all his life, what are 
known in some quarters, as high notions, touching sacraments and 
orders, and in October, 1606, preached a sermon which the Vice 
Chancellor Airy, called downright popery, “the good man,’* says 
a contemporary, slyly, “taking all things to be popery which 
were not held forth to him in Calvin’s Institutes.’’ It is not 
necessary to trace his somewhat gradual and chequered promotion 
in the Church. Tle was elected bishop of St. David's, October 
10, 1621, a few days after he had completed his 49th year. Sep- 
tember 19th, 1633, he was created Archvishop of Canterbury, and 
a long, weary, heavy-laden and dangerous primacy began. 

The dates of the Archbishop’s promotion, disclose, that on his 
advent to power, England was already drifting in under the cloud 
of a bloody civil war. It was impossible that a man in so great a 
station, should remain neutral, or that the head of the Anglican 
Church should side against his king. Without doubt, he both 
believed in the policy which the king followed, and aided with a 
busy and powerful* hand. The hatred which he evoked, and his 
own judicial murder, prove that he wrought at his work, with an 
ability that made itself felt. It is the fashion to sneer at the 
Archbishop as a dotard and a drivelling. The red drops of an 
old man’s blood dripping through the scaffold which Parliament 
decreed, and the stoutest soldiers guarded, give the lie unmistak- 
ably to the assertion. The actual task which Archbishop Laud 
set himself, was two-fold, viz: to expunge Puritanism from the 
Church, or at least, control it, and if it would not behave itself, 
while he was doing it, to punish it with a hard hand. We do not 
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admit that he interfered with any rights which the Puritan could 
justly claim from the organic law of the Anglican communion, but 
we do confess, that he labored strenuously to unfold and broaden 
the principles of the Reformation, as we and all Catholic Chris- 
tendom understand them; and that he published and established, 
with all his wit and authority, those Church principles, which 
thorough Churchmen have always professed. For the force which 
he used in sentencing men to punishment through the flesh for the 
spiritual offences they had committed, those Puritans of his own 
age, who lacked only the power to surpass him in cruelty in the 
same conduct, have no right to accuse him. The man of this age, 
who has not his trials nor his provocations, and the better teach- 
ing of his history, can at the most, but regret his severity, and as 
he judged, its necessity. 

In the interest, therefore, of ecclesiastical and civil order and 
obedience, Archbishop Laud pushed three points against the 
Puritan and democratic elements of his age. First of all, he 
taught the authority of Christ’s historic Church over the con- 
sciences of men. He affirmed that the Church has a right to 
decide what shall be believed and practiced in religion. But it is 
just at this dogma, that all the dissenting bodies have always 
rebelled most furiously; and it was not likely that they would 
attend to the Archbishop patiently. On the contrary, they flouted 
him and his dogma, in every Puritan and Presbyterian meeting- 
house and prayer-meeting. When, therefore, they refused to 
hear the Church, he made them hear his sentences, and when 
they violated law by overt, passionate, and insulting acts, he 
punished them severely. He grubbed out the stumps of Prynne’s 
ears, for a coarse satire on the Church and State; slit Leighton’s 
nose, as a sower of sedition; imprisoned Lilburne and many 
others, for semi-ecclesiastic offences, and in general, punished in 
the Star Chamber Court, malcontents and so-called patriots, as the 
kings’ enemies named them. He tried to reduce the Scottish Kirk 
to the Anglican obedience, and signally failed therein, and in 
general, sought to control within the decorum of ancient practices, 
the hot Puritanism which, in the Church, was breaking out in 
schism, and in the State with rebellion. But the point of his 
endeavor, festered in the Puritan mind until it grew very sore, 
and broke into that armed fury which swept down both the King 
and the Archbishop into bloody graves. 
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The second point with which Archbishop Laud grieved the 
morbid sensitiveness of Puritanism, was the matter of ecciesiasti- 
cal ceremonial. The Church services had deteriorated since Eliza- 
beth’s age in many quarters, and God was worshiped often in a 
very slovenly and polyglot fashion, in a church, where all ritual 
was defined by law. Whether the Puritan rituai of mingled 
psalm and prayer, be better or worse than our own, is not now in 
question. But that a Church, which has a ritual defined and 
ordered by law, is bound to see it followed, cannot well be denied. 
Archbishop Laud seems honestly to have endeavored to regulate 
and develop the ritual of the English Church, by and up to the 
legal standards. He required decency and uniformity in the 
worship of the Lord’s house. He caused decayed chapels and 
churches to be rehabilitated in somewhat of their ancient majesty 
and beauty; and no man who cares for the facts of history, can 
deny to him great energy and industry in such pious labors. But, 
since he bent away from the Puritan austerity of worship, and 
toward the purple and gold of a stately ceremony, wherewith the 
ancient Church had thought to honor God, many accused him of 
flat popery. Since, for the same reasons, the same charge is 
made sometimes in these days, we cannot be surprised that the 
Archbishop sustained such an accusation. The quescion of his 
alleged Romanizing tendencies we shall discuss hereafter. But the 
offence which his love of ceremonial gave the Puritans, appeared 
in a very dangerous way at his trial, and it then was manifest, 
that jealous eyes had watched him, as he worshiped in almost 
every parish church of his Archdiocese, and harsh tongues were 
ready to accuse his devotions as but thinly veiled prostrations 
before the brazen and scarlet woman of Rome. 

The third dogma of the Archbishop’s practice, which was 
especially offensive in Puritan nostrils, was the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings; and this dogma in itself religious, speedily 
came in an age of revolution to assume a political aspect. In its 
general principle, this doctrine was, and is true. For more than 
one thousand years in Europe, the priest had anointed the king's 
crown with holy oil, in token that he ruled by the will of God. 
Neither can any one deny that right and justice are the two 
jewels, which, wanting to any crown, it ceases before God to have 
authority, and that an unjust king, de jure, dethrones himself and 
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commits suicide of his kingship. The Archbishop, and they who 
thought with him, remembered before England, in a strong and 
constant utterance, the first proposition and left unsaid the second. 
It was true, that so long as there remained alive an English 
Puritan, the second would not be left unspoken; but the Arch- 
bishop’s one-sided utterances urged on the malcontents to a more 
stormy proclamation of the actions which, before God, may 
dethrone any king. ‘‘Madam,’’ said John Knox, years before, to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, “If a father goes mad and offers to kill 
his children, his children may tie his hands and take his weapon 
from him. In like manner, if princes would murder the children 
of God, it is no disobedience to restrain them from their evil pur- 
pose.”” Without doubt, the doctrine of passive obedience, whieh 
the Archbishop, and after him, several generations of English 
prelates taught, and the doctrine of active resistance to tyrants, 
which the Puritans taught, are each halves of one truth. By 
itself, one makes slaves, the other rebels. There was no supreme 
man in those days to force the English nation to measures which 
might ensure both obedience and liberty to Englishmen. Arch- 
bishop Laud was the advocate but. not the judge of the rights of 
the crown. 

So for some seven years the Archbishop wrought for the 
Church and Kingdom and against conventicles and the republic. 
Meanwhile Charles I and his great minister Strafford had gone 
their political ways, and had thrown themselves against the rising 
democracy of Puritans and revolutionists. Since Laud stood 
beside Charles, the storm that now smote down on the king would 
not spare the Archbishop. Nor could the latter, however much 
we may allow his want of tact in minor matters, have avoided 
complicating himself, in a realm where Church and State were 
allied so closely, with the tremendous struggle that was now going 
on in England. It may be said with much show of truth that 
Laud had descended from the altar where the serenity of God's 
peace abides to dispute in the forum where the most merciless of 
human passions have their home; that he had laid aside the 
eternity of Christian charities and appealed to the temporalities 
of pillory and prison-house and fines, and, therefore, he fell him- 
self into prison and perished by the sword which he himself had 
urged the nation to unsheath; but it is still true that no man 
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in Laud’s place and age could have avoided the substance of most 
of those miseries which he endured. Nor during these seven years 
were tokens of an approaching personal danger wanting. Uader 
date of July 7th, 1636, he writes in his diary: “A note vrought 
me of a label posted on the cross in Cheapside that the Archwolf 
of Canterbury had his hand in persecuting the saints aud shedding 
the blood of the martyrs, &c.”” Under date of August 23d, 1637, 
he writes: 

“The Lord Mayor sent me a label four? vy the watch at the south gate 
of St. Paul’s, that the devil had let that house tome. August 25th, another 
fastened to the north gate of St. Paul’s, that the government of the Church 
of England was a candle in the snuff, going out in a stench. May 9th, 1639, 


Saturday. A paper posted on the Old Exchange, animating prentisses to 
sack my house upon the Monday following, early.” 


Such were the drops of rain that foreran the storm. 


The fourth Parliament of Charles I. met November 3d, 1640. 
On the 18th of December, following, the House of Commons pro- 
ceeded to impeach the Archbishop for high treason and other 
crimes. On the preceding 13th of November, his friend and 
co-worker, the great Strafford had been formally accused before 
the House of Lords. Under date of December 18th, Laud writes 
in his diary: 

“T was presently committed to the gentleman usher, but permitted to go 
in his company to my house at Lambeth for a book or two to read, and 
such papers as pertained to my defence against the Scots” On the 26th of 
February, following, he was formally impeached before «te House of Lords. 

“Upon Friday, February 26th, 1640, I had been ful’ ten weeks in restraint 
at Mr, Maxwell’s house, and this day being St. Augastine’s day, my charge 
in general articles was brought up from the House of Commons to the 
Lords by Sir Henry Vane the younger. It consisted of fourteen articles,” 


They were carried up by Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden and Mr. 
Maynard. The charges against Archbishop Laud were based 
upon the whole course of his official life and branded him as a 
traitor against both Church and State; in having endeavored to 
subvert the fundamental laws and government of the Kingdom; 
in having preached and caused to be preached treason in the same 
direction ; in having interfered with and perverted the courts of 
justice ; in having sold justice; in having published a Book of 
Canons teaching treason; in having assumed and exercised a 
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tyrannical and papal ecclesiastical power; in having endeavored 
to alter and subvert God’s true religion by law established in this 
realm; in having patronized men notoriously disaffected to the 
Reformed religion ; in having endeavored to reconcile the Church 
of England with the Church of Rome; in having silenced and 
vexed many holy men and ministers in their sacred functions; in 
having caused divisions between the Church of England and other 
Reformed Churches; in having endeavored to stir up war between 
England and Scotland; and finally in endeavoring to alienate the 
King from his parliament and parliament from the King. These 
articles Pym supported in a very bitter and able speech. Among 
other things he said, reflecting on the prisoner : 


“Tt seems to be a prodigious crime, that the holy and sacred function of 
the ministry which was ordained for instruction of men’s souls in the ways 
of God, should be so abused that the ministers are become the trumpets of 
sedition, the promoters and defenders of violence and oppression. In the 
fourth article he will be found, in his own person, to have sold justice in 
causes depending before him, and by his wicked counsel endeavoring to 
make his majesty a merchant of the same commodity, only with this differ- 
ence, that the King by taking money for places of judicature should. sell 
it in gross, whereas the Archbishop sold it by retail.” 

When he spoke of Laud’s silencing the Puritan preachers and affecting 
Rome, he said: “It is a miserable abuse of the spiritual keys, to shut up 
the doors of heaven and to open the gates of hell; to let in profaneness, 
ignorance, superstition and errror.”’ 


To these articles at this time Laud answered with moderation 
and good temper. 

He was committed to the Tower. “March Ist, Monday. I went, he 
writes, in Mr. Maxwell’s coach to the Tower. No noise until I came into 
Cheapside, but from thence to the Tower I was followed and railed at by 


the prentices and the rabble in great numbers to the very Tower gates 
where I left them, and I thank God He made me patient.” 


In the Tower he now suffered a three years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, deprived of his friends, his revenues and the comforts 
which should have been the solace of his old age. A few extracts 
from his diary explain his condition : 

“ March 24th, 1642. One, Mr. Ford, told me (he is a Suffolk man) that 
there was a plot to send me and Bishop Wren as delinquents to New Eng- 


land within fourteen days. 
“May 15th, 1642, On Sunday I made shift between my man and my 
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staff (he was now very lame) to go to church. Here one, Mr. Goslin, 
preached with vehemence becoming Bedlam, with treason sufficient to hang 
him in any other state, and with such particular abuse to me, that women 
and children stood up in the church to see howI could bear it. I humbly 
thank God for my patience.” The following extract gives a vivid picture of 
the civil war now begun. “ Desember 2d, 1642. Some of the king’s forces 
taken at Farnham. About oue hundred of them brought in carts to Lon- 
don, ten carts full. Their legs bound. They were sufficiently railed on in 
the streets.” 

At last the Archbishop was brought to trial March 12, 1644. 
Strafford his friend was now for some time cold in his grave, where 
the Puritan injustice had flung him, and the aged prelate was to 
face the same tribunal, and withstand the same accusers. The 
King his master could lend him no aid: An old man of seventy 
years, alone, poor and feeble to face a Parliament of Puritans, 
who meant to have blood! 

In the middle of May, 1643, the Puritans began to move for 
his destruction. October 24th, of the same year, the Lords gave 
him notice of ten new articles of impeachment, which though in 
some things more specific do.not seem to differ in their general 
drift from the others. Then there followed divers motions and 
delays in the trial extending through months, originating from 
both parties, until the Archbishop was finally brought to trial 
March 12th, 1543. About 3 of the clock of that afternoon he 
was brought by the lieutenant of the Tower and usher of the 
Black Rod to the bar in the Lords’ house, where after he had 
kneeled a little space, the Lord Grey of Werk, speaker pro tempore, 
comman-ted him to rise up; and the trial proceeded as was usual 
in suck cases. The accused has told us some things which it is 
well for us to know; how that his hopes under God were upon the 
‘ Lords; how there were not above fourteen and usually not more 
than eleven or twelve of the peers present, and that he never had 
on any one day the same Lords all present in the afternoon when 
he answered, that were present in the morning when the charge to 
be proved that day was made, and that no one lord, except the 
speaker, sat through the whole case. This he evidently regarded, 
as it was, a hardship and an injustice. His accusers made their 
statement in the morning, and he was obliged to answer that same 
afternoon snd almost without help. On the first day of trial, 
March 12th, Sergeant Wilde made a long speech against him. 
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Whereupon the Archbishop answered with much feeling and 
power. Among other things, he said : 


“ As for religion, I was born and bred up in and under the Church of 
England as it yet stands established by law. I have by God’s blessing and 
the favor of my prince, grown up in it to the years which are now upon me, 
and to the place of preferment which I yet bear; and in this Church, by 
the grace and goodness of God, I resolve to die. I have, ever since I under- 
stood aught in divinity, kept one constant tenor in this my profession with- 
out variation or shifting from one opinion to another, for any worldly ends. 

And if my conscience would have suffered me to shift tenets in religion 
with time and occasion I could easily have slid through all the difficulties 
which have pressed upon me in this kind. But of all diseases I have ever 
hated a palsy in religion, well knowing that too often a dead palsy ends 
that disease in the fearful forgetfulness of God and His judgments. Ever 
since I came into place I labored nothing more than that the external pub- 
lic worship of God, (too much slighted in most parts of the kingdom) might 
be preserved, and that with as much decency and uniformity as might; 
being still of opinion that unity cannot long continue in the Church where 
uniformity is shut out at the Church door.” Upon the matter of his being 
a disguised Romanist in English Orders he was especially emphatic. 
“Nay, my Lords, I am as innocent in this business of religion, as free from 
all practice or so much as thought of practice for any alteration to popery 
or any way blemishing the true Protestant religion, established in the 
Church of England, as I was when my mother first bore me into the world. 
And let nothing be spoken against me but truth, and I do here challenge 
whatsoever is between heaven and hell to say the worst against me in point 
of my religion, in which, by God’s grace, I have ever hated dissimulation, 
and had I not hated it, perhaps it might have been better with me for 
worldly safety than it now is. But it can no way becomea Christian 
Bishop to halt with God.” 


So the trial dragged its slow length along for twenty days. 
Laud must have prophesied from Strafford’s fate what would be 
his own, and he confronted his accusers as a man doomed to die. 
Yet he fought gallantly, with much tact and learning, each point 
pushed against him and answered so reasonably to the charges 
that we wonder how any reasonable man could have found treason 
in them. The tenth day of his trial, among other attacks on his 
religion, they charged him with having cleared and converted his 
chapel at Lambeth into a Romish mass house, and it was specified 
as his crime, that he had put in stained glass windows. 

“ The truth is,” says the Archbishop, “that the windows were all shame- 


ful to look on, all diversely patched like a poor beggar’s coat. Had they 
had all white glass, I had not stirred them. And it was utterly mistaken 
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by Mr. Brown, that I did repair the story of those windows by their like in 
the mass-book. No, but I and my secretary made out the story as well as 
we could, by the remains that were unbroken, nor was any proof at all 
offered that I did ‘it by the pictures in the mass-book ; but only Mr. Prynn 
testified that such pictures were there, whereas this argument is of no con- 
sequence. There are such pictures in the missal, and, therefore, I repaired 
my windows by them. The windows contained the whole story from the 
Creation to the Day of Judgment. In the mean time I know no crime or 
superstition in this history. And though Calvin do not approve images in 
churches, yet he doth approve very well of them which contain a history, 
and says plainly that these have their use in teaching and admonishing the 
people. Nor dothe Homilies in this particular differ much from Calvin.”’ 


It appears that the Puritans had not only searched his chapel, 
but broken into his study after Roman relics. 


“And it was charged,” he tells us, “ that I had a Bible with the five 
wounds of Christ fair upon the cover of it. This was curiously wrought in 
needle work. The Bible was so sent me by a lady and she a Protestant. I 
was loath to deface the work; but the Bible I kept in my study from any 
man’s hand or eye that might take offence at it. It is also charged that I 
had in my study a missal and divers other books belonging to the Roman 
liturgy. My lords, ’tis true I had many, but I had more of the Greek 
liturgies than the Roman, and I had as many of both as I could get, and I 
would know how we shall answer their errors if we may not have their 
books. I had liturgies all I could get both ancient and modern. I had 
also the alcoran in divers copies. If this be an argument, why do they not 
accuse me to be a Turk?” 

“To this charge was added my private Prayer Book, which Mr. Prynn had 
taken from mein his search. Where first I observed that the secrets between 
God and my soul were brought to be divulged in open Court. Nihil gravius 
dicam. But what Popery was found in these prayers? Why, first they 
said my prayers were in Canonical hours, hora sexta, hora nona, &c. I en- 
joined myself several hours of prayer. That, I hope, is no sin, and if some 
of them were church hours, that’s no sin neither; ‘Seven times a day will 
I praise Thee,’ was the prophet David’s psalm, long before any Canonical 
hours, And among Christians they were in use before Popery got any 
head. God grant that this may be my greatest sin.” 


They even rummaged out a letter of his tothe University of Ox- 
ford, and charged its conclusion for a crime, where he had written, 
‘“*T desire you to remember me a sinner quoties coram altare dei 
procedatis.’’ To this he answers he meant no idolatry, but as 
often as they knelt in prayer, and especially in the Communion 
service, they would remember him in their prayers. When it 
was alleged against him, that certain Jesuits at Rome had praised 
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him, he answered: “If the commendation of enemies may go for 
proof, it shall be in the power of two or three practicing Jesuites to 
destroy any Bishop or other Churchman of England when they 
please.” When he was accused of using a prayer found in a Mass 
Book, he answered, that Christians should not reject a good prayer 
because found in bad company. ‘We have,”’ he said, “ sepa- 
rated the chaff, shall we cast away the corn too?” When they 
attacked his part in the Book of Lawful Recreations, which al- 
lowed the practice of certain sports at certain times on Sundays, 
he made a home thrust at the Puritans who were baying at him, 
by saying: “And that some (recreations) are lawful after the 
public service of God is ended, appears by the practice of Geneva, 
where, after evening prayer, the elder men bowl and the younger 
train.” 

There could be but one event to his trial. It had been begun 
for his destruction, and in the absence of state reasons of necessity 
for his execution, we can only judge it to have been carried out 
in a spirit of revenge. He was charged with treason. The charge 
was to be maintained by proving against him together a large 
number of perhaps illegal, or questionable acts, but not one trea- 
sonable, and yet the sum of them was to be counted treason ; as 
if, says one, ** twenty black sheep could make one black horse.” 
By this constructive treason Strafford had been destroyed, and it 
was thought best to be a sword keen enough for an Archbishop. 
The law judges, when appealed to by Parliament, answered in 
their shuffling way, that the acts alleged against Laud were not 
treason. But the Commons changed their impeachment into an 
ordinance for his execution, and the Lords, in a House of twenty, 
were base enough to leave him to his fate. He was condemned 
to death, January 4, 1645. It was eminently fit, that men who 
would murder an Archbishop, should keep, as Parliament had done, 
the preceding Christmas as a fast day, and now, in the utter con- 
fusion of the English Church, it was as fit a time as any, that its 
Primate should die by violence. He himself, when the Commons 
had evidently broken down in their prosecution, seems, for a short 
time, to have expected acquittal. His account of his trial some- 
what abruptly breaks off thus: “ And thus far had I proceeded in 
this sad history by January 3d, 1644. The rest shall follow as it 
comes to my knowledge.” The next day receiving news, that the 
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House of Lords had passed a bill of Attainder, he broke off his 
history and prepared himself for the grave. January 10th, an 
old man of seventy years, came to the scaffold on Tower Hill, 
where, holding a paper ir. his hand, he spoke one of the most 
touching and Christian discourses. 

“Good people,” ie said, “ this is an uncomfortable time to preach, yet I 
shall begin with a text of Scripture, Heb. xii. 2.” He then repeated the 
text. ‘I have been long in my race, and how I have looked unto Jesus, 
tie Author and Finisher of my faith, He best knows. I am now come to 
the end of my race, and here I find the Cross; a death of shame; but the 
shame must be despised, or no coming to the right hand of God.” 

And so, with apostolic words, and!very gently he laid his head 
upon the block, and so passed on to God. 

He was buried after the manner of the Church of England in 
the Church of Allhallows, Barking, the very day the Liturgy was 
abolished by an act of Parliament. A brass plate was nailed on 
his coffin, with this inscription: * In hac cistula conduntur exuvia 
Gulielmi Laud, Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, qui securi percussus 
immortalitatem adiit die X Januarii Atatis Sue 73. Archiepis- 
copatus XII.” 

So perished the great Archbishop; greater than any since 
Wolsey, Cranmer alone excepted. If it be true, that the Church 
has wronged the Puritan at any time, or in any way, his ample 
satisfaction ought to be found upon the Archbishop’s scaffold. 
The victim was old, was in feeble health, was condemned against 
all statute law, and had been loug a prisoner, and the axe smote 
him, and paid, in full of all demands, the Puritan’s bill of wrongs. 

In conclusion, we wish to remark on a few facts which Arch- 
bishop Laud’s life establish. In the first place, he was a Church- 
man rather than a politician, and he meddled with politics only 
for the Church. In his Diary, where he wrote his more secret 
thoughts, no honest reader can fail to discover that Laud’s love 
for his Church filled his mind and colored all his actions. He 
tells us how gladly he had received commission from the king, that 
if he, i. e., the king, came lat«; to prayers, the prayers should go 
on without interruption, while the king was being seated, as had 
not been customary ; evidently thinking, that in this small matter 
even Charles showed his submission to the King of heaven. Laud 
honored the king, not simply in a personal affection, but first, 
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because the Church commanded him to honor the king; and we 
cannot conceal the fact, that during all this reign, Laud was not 
upholding the king’s prerogative rights or crown chiefly for them- 
selves; but in order that they might assist the Church. He held 
in more honor the Bishop’s staff than the king’s crown, and 
thought the surplice to be of a more royal color than the king’s 
purple. He was indeed wedded to the Church, and he allowed no 
daysman, even though he wielded sword and sceptre, to come be- 
tween him and his Bride. 

In the next place, we wish to remark upon the charge, that he 
was a Romanist, which he himself with so much ability and fervor 
denied upon his trial. 

That great special pleader and most unreliable of Whig histo- 
rians, Thomas Babington Macaulay, has expressed the current 
Puritan notion about him, in a most illiberal and groundless sneer. 
It appears, he says, that Laud dreamed that he had turned Papist ; 
“ the only dream, we suspect, that came through the gate of horn ;”’ 
meaning that Laud’s dream was true. It happens, that Laud has 
preserved an account of that very dream in his own diary, and that 
account shows him to have been anything but a Romanist: 

“T dreamed,” Laud writes, “that I was reconciled to the Church of 
Rome. This troubled me much, and I wondered exceedingly how it should 
happen. Nor was I aggrieved with myself only by reason of the errors of 
that Church, but also upon account of the scandal, which from my fall, 
would be cast upon many eminent and learned men in the Church of Eng- 
land. So, being troubled at my dream, I said with myself, that I would go 
immediately and confessing my fault, would beg pardon of the Church of 
England. Going, a certain priest met and would have stopped me. Worried 
with indignation i went my way. Then I awoke.” 

Merely a dream; but it looks very much like the dream of a 
man who, in his very sleep, was loyal to the Reformation. 

Again he writes in his diary, under date of August 4, 1633: 

** At Greenwich there came one to me seriously, and that avowed ability to 
perform it, and offered me to be a Cardinal. I went presently to the king, 
and acquainted him with the thing and with the person.” Again, under 
date of August 17th, he writes: “I had a serious offer made me again to be 
a Cardinal. My answer was again, that something dwelt with me which 
would not suffer that till Rome was other than it is.” 

That is the true Church answer. No fellowship with Rome, 
until she becomes other than she is. When she reforms herself, 
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then we will commune with her, and not till then; though then 
should be in the immeasurable distance of the eternity of God. 
It is very easy to call a man a Romanist, but a great deal harder 
work to speak the Truth. 

Macaulay, and Hallam, in general, the most even-handed and 
judicial of all our historians, have both agreed in conceiving 
Laud, to be a drivelling and cruel man, of poor powers and weak 
mind; and strangely enough they both base their conclusions 
about him upon this very diary, from which we have made ex- 
tracts, and about the tone of which every fair man who reads it 
can form his own conclusions. Macaulay says of that diary, 
“We turn to his diary and we are at once as cool, as contempt 
can make us.’” Hallam says, ‘‘ There cannot bz a more contempt- 
ible work than this diary.” Now that Lava was not as great a 
man as Strafford, or Hampden, or Cromwell, we may perhaps 
admit. But we ask any man whether it looks reasonable, that a 
man of mean capacity could have been able to climb from a me- 
chanic’s kitchen to an Archbishop’s chair, and when there, conduct 
in troubled times the affairs of a national Church with such 
pertinacity and force as Laud did? But we turn to his private 
diary, in which a man, if he is ever honest and natural, will cer- 
tainly show his character, and what do we find? We say it de- 
liberately, we find not the great man, but a straightforward, sin- 
cere, humane, kind-hearted, religious Englishman of the 17th 
century; loving his Church and king and not loving Puritans. 
Curious things are written there; especially some of his dreams, 
from which Macaulay proves his imbecility. Here is one of them: 


“Epiphany Eve, and Friday. I dreamed that my mother, long since dead, 
stood by my bed, and drawing aside the clothes a little, looked pleasantly 
upon me; and that I was glad to see her with so merry an aspect. She then 
showed me a certain old man, long since deceased, whom, while alive, I 
both knew and loved.” 


Again, another dream, to show a certain human honesty and 
even child-likeness about the man: 


“February 12, 1638. Tuesday night. I dreamed that king Charles was 
to be married toa minister’s widow, and that I was called upon to do it. 
No service book was to be found ; and in my own book, which I had, I could 
not find the Order of Marriage.” 


Now we appeal to every clergyman to say, whether, first or last, 
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he has not had some such distressing professional difficulty in 
his dreams. We are not arguing from this, that he was great; 
but merely that in this book, at which great historians sneer, there 
are proofs that Laud was not a monster, but a man with like pas- 
sions as other men have. Besides, in this very diary, there is not, 
if we remember, a bitter word against his enemies. 

We naturally wish to know how Laud looked. ‘The mean 
forehead, the pinched features, the peering eyes of the prelate,” 
says Macaulay, “suit admirably with his disposition.”” Now 
Laud’s portrait is common enough for every man who wills to 
study for himself. It is a broad, round; well-conditioned face, and 
head, with arching eyebrows, and eyes, that perhaps peer, or look 
into you; but there is power and will in that face too—as it seems 
to us, the head of a stout and resolute Englishman of the 17th 
century—not a saint’s face, nor an angel’s—but an English face. 
We know from other sources, that he was short, but stoutly built, 
and of a ruddy countenance. 

As a Churchman, we may say of him, that the spirit of the old 
religion breathes through his last actions. The Church, for which 
he labored, he strove to adorn with much of that outer glory and 
splendor of form and color which had been hers for more than a 
thousand years. Her robes, her rituals and her ceremonies were 
of vast importance in his eyes. He would adorn the Bride of 
Christ with purple and scarlet and golden trappings of her per- 
petual and glorious marriage with Her ascended Spouse. But 
that Bride is best adorned with the white robes of a meek humility, 
and her royalty is greatest when she bows lowest to lift up to her 
embraces the poorest for whom Christ died. Laud perished upon 
the scaffold, and with him much of that churchly magnificence and 
pomp for which he had labored. But that Church which is filled 
by the Holy Ghost and steadied in the hand of God—no axe 
reaches, no fire burns, no time destroys. She is the Bride of 
Jesus Christ. 
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Art. VIL—THE SWEDISH CHURCH. 


1. * Svenska Kyrkaus Historia ifran Upsala méte ar 1593 till 
slutet af sjuttonde arhundradet. Af L. A. Anjou.” [History 
of the Swedish Church from the Council of Upsala in 1593 to 
the close of the 17th Century.] Stockholm, 1866. This is the 
second volume of the work translated by Dr. Henry M. Mason, 
and published by our ** Sunday School and Church Book So- 
ciety,” under the title of “* The History of the Reformation’ in 
Sweden.” New York. 1859. 

2. “ Kirchliche Statistik, order Darstellung der gesammten Christ- 
lichen Kirche, ete.’’ Von Dr. Julius Wiggers. Hambuarga, Gotha, 
1842. 

THE present condition of the Church of Sweden, and the genu- 
ineness of its Apostolic succession, have been so recently and so 
clearly discussed by Dr. Tustin in his Report to “ The Joint,Com- 
mittee of the General Convention on Friendly Relations with the 
Church of Sweden,” which was published a few months since in 
most of our Church newspapers, that little more needs to be said 
upon these points. But our relations to the Church of Sweden 
are now so interesting, that a general summary of the case may 
be acceptable to all who take an interest in well considered action 
for the furtherance of catholic unity and intercommunion among 
the widely scattered members of that flock which is to have but 
“one fold and one shepherd.” 

It is well known to all, who take an interest in the subject, that 
the General Convention of 1862 appointed a “Committee on In- 
tercourse with the Church of Sweden,” but nothing was done be- 
yond a careful examination and consideration of the case before 
them until some time in 1865, when the Committee addressed a 
letter to the Archbishop of Upsala, the Primate of Sweden, stating 
to him the fact and objects of their appointment, and transmitting 
to him the Journal of the Convention and the Constitution and 
Canons of the American Church.* Unfortunately we have no 
account of the Archbishop’s answer; but it must have been favor- 
able, as is shown by Bishop Whitehouse’s notice of his subsequent 


* See the “ Journal of the General Convention”’ for 1865, pp. 135 and 136. 
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action, contained in his ‘“‘ Nineteenth Annual Address’ to the Di- 
ocese of Illinois in 1870, from which we make the following ex- 


tracts :* 

“TI cannot forbear, in this connection, expressing our sympathy with a 
distant Church, made dear to us by personal friendship, in the loss which 
Sweden has sustained in the death of Dr. Reuterdahl, the venerable Arch- 
bishop of Upsala. From humble origin, by diligent study, patient struggle 
and purity of life, Dr. Reuterdah! rose to the eminent position he held... . 
His habits of life were remarkably simple, and his income was fully ex- 
pended in works of public and private beneficence. His manners were 
gentle, winning, and dignified; and his heart was so tender for his Church 
and people, that more than once in our private intercourse, he wept as we 
talked of present and impending events affecting their ecclesiastical and 
spiritual condition. The good Bishop felt, as we all must feel, anxiety that 
those who eniigrated to this country should not stray from the traditionary 
episcopate and hereditary faith of their birth, and by his pen the subject 
was brought into the encyclical of the Diet, and a form prepared of “com- 
mendatory letters” to our Bishops and Clergy. That same gentle spirit 
made him welcome any opening for a demonstrative unity with the Church 
of the United States. In every position, in the Diet, among his peers in the 
government, or privately with the large-hearted king, in personal fellowship 
with me at the table of the Lord, or in participation with my official acts 
for the English Congregation in Stockholm, the venerable Archbishop man- 
ifested so much truthful goodness and vigorous effort as not only to endear 
him to myself and family in grateful affection, but make him worthy to be 
held in honor in the Church, whose humble representative he was pleased 
to welcome in such Catholic love.” 


Bishop Whitehouse here refers to two very important steps in 
this movement for intercommunion with the Church of Sweden; 
the first being the Encyclical of the clerical portion 6f the Swedish 
Diet, recommending the members of the Swedish Church, who 
emigrate to the United States, to bring with them letters com- 
mendatory to the Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and to apply to them for advice and counsel, when they find 
no regularly ordained ministers of the Swedish Church in the places 
in which they are sojourning. Such letters have been already 
presented to our Clergymen in various parts of the country, and 
in the constantly increasing Swedish immigration to this country 
will become more and more important from year to year. 

The second important step here indicated was the visit of Bishop 
Whitehouse himself to Sweden in the summer of 1867, when the 


* See pages 4 to 6 of the Address. 
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three branches of the Church so closely related to each other in 
their faith and forms of worship, as well as in their national de- 
scent, may be said to have been brought into a practical and vital 
intercommunion. Bishop Whitehouse, the Diocesan of Illinois, 
and representing in his office the American Church, was the repre- 
sentative of the Bishop of London for the consecration of an Eng- 
lish chapel in the Swedish city of Stockholm. Here the venera- 
ble Archbishop of Sweden not only welcomed him to the country, 
and bade him God speed in the work there committed to his care, 
and attended the public religious services of the occasion, but also, 
in the true spirit of brotherly love, received at the hands of Bishop 
Whitehouse the Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. This, if not a union, was certainly a most friendly greet- 
ing and cordial co-operation of three great Protestant Churches 
of Apostolic descent—the Anglican, the Swedish, and the Church 
of the United States of North America. 

The visit of Dr. Tustin to Sweden during the summer of 1870, 
was also fraught with most interesting results. He went as the 
representative of the “ Joint Committee on Intercommunion with 
the Church of Sweden,”’ traveled very extensively over the coun- 
try, became intimately acquainted with a large body of the clergy 
and people, was everywhere kindly received, and made himself ex- 
tensively acquainted with the condition, sentiments and working 
of the national Church in almost every direction. He also made 
arrangements for supplying a large body of Swedes in this coun- 
try with regularly ordained pastors of their own national Church, 
by whom they will be organized into congregation’ in full sympa- 
thy with the Church of their native land as well as with the 
Church in this country. 

Yet, obviously, this is not all that the Church means, or aims 
at by the efforts which she is making for intercommunion with the 
Church of Sweden and other parts of the Church Catholic. This 
movement grows out of a profound conviction of the sin of schism, 
a hearty desire to restore the original unity of the Church, and to 
heal the wounds inflicted upon her by the dissensions and aliena- 
tions of so many centuries. It is evident, that Sweden is the con- 
necting link between the Protestant and Episcopal Churches of 
Great Britain and the United States, and the Protestant, but non- 
episcopal Churches of the continent of Europe. The Danish and 
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Norwegian Churches have Bishops, although they have, unfortu- 
nately, lost a genuine historical Apostolic succession. It might 
be restored to them in an Episcopate consecrated by the united 
hands of Sweden and Great Britain.* The Augsburg Confession 
is the common bond of faith between the Lutherans of Scandinavia, 
and those of Germany, and more than one German Prince has de- 
sired to change his ex re nati Superintendents into Bishops with 
Apostolic authority. When Protestant Germany is consolidated 
under its new Emperor, will not this plan be more feasible than it 
was to the kings of Prussia, who were its chief promoters? As 
orthodoxy revives in Germany, it almost everywhere takes the 
Augsburg Confession as its symbol. But what does that Confes- 
sion say in its Twenty-seventh Article on ‘‘The Power of the 
Bishops?” It uses such language as this: 

“Our churches thus teach, that the power of the keys, or the power of the 
Bishops according to the gospel, is the power or command of God to preach 
the gospel, remit and retain sins and administer the sacraments, For with 
this command Christ sends His Apostles (John xx. 21, et 3eq.), ‘ As the 
Father hath sent me, so send I you,’ &. ...... “ But the Bishops might 
easily retain a legitimate obedience, if they would not insist upon the ob- 
servance of traditions which cannot be observed with a good conscience. . . 
Now it is not proposed to take away the power from the Bishops, but only 
this one thing is asked, that they would permit the gospel to be taught 
purely, and relax a few observances which cannot be obeyed without sin.” 

From which it is evident, that the Lutheranism of the Augsburg 
Confession is not hostile to an Apostolic episcopacy. Of this 
Sweden is an enduring and living proof. Nowhere has Lutheran- 
ism been established more fully or retained more firmly than in 
that country. Yet Sweden has preserved the line of her Bishops 
unbroken from the time that the Gospel was first planted there by 
St. Ansgar, until the present day. St. Ansgar, usually called 
“‘ The first Apostle of the North,’’ having labored for some five 
years as a missionary in Denmark and Sweden, was, in 831, con- 
secrated as the first Archbishop of Hamburg, with jurisdiction 
over all the countries north of the Baltic. We find no intimation 
that confirmation by the Pope was thought necessary to the valid- 
ity of his office. Hamburg having been burnt by the Northmen 
in 845, and the Bishopric of Bremen becoming vacant soon after, 


* For evidence of a sympathetic movement in this direction, see pp. 44 and 45 of 
Bishop Whitehouse’s “Sixteenth An. Ad. for 1867.” 
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Ansgar’s See was removed to the latter place. Hence, also, he 
continued his efforts for the conversion of Sweden, and when his 
missionaries became discouraged, again visited the country in per- 
son. But the work went on slowly, and it was full a century after 
Ansgar’s first arrival in 826, before Christianity gained a firm 
foothold in the country. Unni, the last Archbishop of the united 
diocese of Hamburg and Bremen, died whilst making a visit there 
in 940, but had already sent several missionary Bishops into 
Sweden, among them Lifday and Gotehald, the latter an English- 
man. 

It was not, however, until the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury that Christianity gained a full ascendency in Sweden. This 
was accomplished through the preaching of St. Sigfrid, well 
termed, “ Sweden’s second Apostle,” and the conversion of Olof, 
surnamed Skoetkonung, “ the Bosom King,” because he was still 
borne on the bosom of his mother whem he was first proclaimed 
king. Olof, of Norway, afterwards called St. Olof, having been 
baptized in England in 994, seems to have directed the attention 
of his Swedish namesake and contemporary to that country for 
Christian instruction. It was, probably, to king Ethelred that he 
sent an embassy with a request that Christian teachers might be 
sent over to him. The request was promptly complied with. St. 
Sigfrid was ordained as a Bishop for the kingdom over which Olof 
reigned, and, accompanied by three of his nephews, immediately 
set forth on his journey, and in due time arrived in Sweden. His 
first work was performed in East Gothland, but he soon, at the 
king’s request, visited Olof at Husaby, where he was, ere long, 
baotized. The great body of his people, although slowly, finally 
foilowed their king’s example, and Christianity became fully pre- 
dominant in the country, although heathenism long retained its 
nold at Upsala and other points that had been especially sacred 
among the worshipers of Odin and Thor. St. Sigfrid labored for 
more than half a century in his great work in Sweden, where he 
died in 1067. He established his see at Skara, which is, there- 
fore, the oldest of the Swedish dioceses. The work of the evangeli- 
zation of Sweden went on uninterruptedly after his death, and in 
1075 king Inge finally prohibited idolatry in every part of the 
country, and this decree was fully enforced. 

At the time of the Swedish reformation, leaving out Lund, which 
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was then in the hands of the Danes, there were in Sweden seven 
regularly organized dioceses, viz: those of Upsala, Linkoeping, 
Skara, Strengnaes, Vesteras, Vexioe and Abo, the last, of course, 
in Finland, which then formed an integral part of the kingdom. 
In these Sees, we have every reason to believe, the episcopal suc- 
cession was as carefully and regularly preserved as in any other 
part of Europe. 

Two years before the commencement of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, Gustavus Trolle was elected Archbishop of Upsala (1515), 
and immediately confirmed at Rome, where he was then residing. 
Sweden was at that time in what appeared to be her death-strug- 
gle with Christian of Denmark, and vainly endeavoring, under 
the leadership of Stev Sture, to emancipate herself from the ty- 
ranny of the Danes. Trolle immediately arrayed himself on the 
side of Denmark, and contemptuously rejected all Sture’s efforts 
to gain him over to the cause of his country. Finding him to be 
one of their most avowed and most dangerous enemies, the Estates 
of Sweden in their national Diet, in 1517, pronounced Trolle 
guilty of high treason, and decreed that he should be degraded 
from his office. In the following year his castle of Stacket, which, 
like most of his predecessors, he had used for the oppression of 
his country, was levelled to the ground. With difficulty escaping 
from the rage of the people, first in 1517, and again in 1518, 
he resigned his archiepiscopal office into the hands of the Pope, 
Leo X.. The judgment of degradation pronounced upon Trolle 
by the Swedish Diet at Arboga, in 1518, was, soon after, approved 
by Arcimbold, the Papal Legate in Sweden. 

But in 1517 the Pope commissioned Berger, the Archbishop of 
Lund, one of Christian’s most supple tools, “as Primate of Swe- 
den and Legate of the Apostolic See,’’ along with the bishop of 
Raskild, to inquire into the charges brought by king Christian 
against Sture and his adherents. Then, on the 30th of May, 
1517, Berger put in force an excommunication against the Regent 
and his adherents, declared Sture unworthy to hold office, and his 
descendants, to the second generation, incapacitated from having 
places or benefices within the diocese in which the archbishop was 
besieged. This excommunication was renewed and increased in 
severity in 1519.* 





* Anjou’s History, p. 10, Eng. Translation. 
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In 1520 Christian of Denmark, having first solemnly sworn to 
govern Sweden according to the laws of the country and the 
terms of the union of Calmar, was permitted to enter Stockholm 
for the purpose of being crowned King of Sweden. Three days 
after this had taken place, the gates of Stockholm were suddenly 
shut, and Gustavus Trolle appeared before Christian to make com- 
plaint of the violence which he, and in his person, the archiepis- 
copate of Sweden, had suffered at the hands of the late rulers of 
Sweden, for which he now demanded satisfaction,* and requested 
that the consideration of punishment and restitution might be 
referred to Rome. This the king refused, declaring that the 
matter should be decided at once. Thereupon all the opponents 
of Trolle that could be found, among them the two bishops Ma- 
thias of Strengnaes and Vincentius of Skara, twelve nobles, most 
of whom had been members of the late regency under Stev Sture, 
the burgomaster and city council of Stockholm, together with 
many other citizens were seized and imprisoned. . On the follow- 
ing day, November 8th, 1520, they were brought out and put to 
death by beheading, and the same punishment was inflicted on so 
many others that the streets of Stockholm literally ran with the 
blood of its citizens. This is called in Swedish history “‘ the blood- 
bath of Stockholm.”” Of this the nation universally regarded the 
Archbishop Trolle as the inciter, and united him with Christian, 
whom they surnamed the tyrant in all its odium. When Gusta- 
vus Vasa took up arms to deliver his country from the tyranny 
of the Danish king, Archbishop Trolle at once advanced against 
him with all the force that he could gather; but being defeated, 
he fled to Denmark to urge the king to supply him with greater 
force wherewith to carry out his tyrannical designs against his 
own countrymen. He never returned to Sweden again, and with 
him disappeared the last regular consecrated archbishop of Upsala 
acknowledging the Pope’s supremacy. 

At the time of the accession of Gustavus Vasa to the throne of 
Sweden, by the election of the diet June 7, 1523, besides the 
archbishopric of Upsala, five bishoprics were vacant, namely, 
those of Skara, Straengnaess, Westeraes and Abo. Only the 
aged Bishop Angemar of Wessive, and John Brask of Linkoeping 





* Geijer’s Historia, I, p. 281. 
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were in the regular discharge of episcopal functions. Bishops 
were soon nominated for all these vacant dioceses, but it was 
some time before any were consecrated, except Petrus Magni, who 
was regularly elected by the chapter of Westeraes in 1523, and in 
the following year confirmed in his office by Pope Clement VII, 
and ordained according to the established forms at Rome, where 
he was then residing. He immediately returned home and 
entered upon the duties of his episcopate. There is no question 
of the validity either of his election or of his ordination, and in 
this we have as we shal! presently see a firm foundation for the 
regularity and validity of the Swedish episcopate and its orders. 
It is not necessary that we should enter minutely into the evidence 
of the reality of this ordination of this Petrus Magniat Rome. That 
has been done sufficiently by Dr. Knoes in Appendix II to Dr. 
Mason’s translation of Dr. Anjou’s History of the Reformation in 
Sweden, on pp. 634 to 641. Its reality is also admitted and con- 
firmed by the joint signatures of John Magnus, the Papal Legate, 
archbishop elect of Upsala, Magnus Sommar, bishop of Straeng- 
naess and others equally devoted to the papacy, who would 
certainly not have united with Petrus Magni in the signature of 
various documents in which he signs himself “ Bishop of Arovia,” 
or Westeraes, unless they had admitted his right to that position. 
As to the episcopal character of Peter Magni there can then be 
no question; the only difficulty is in regard to the regularity of 
the ordination which he, in 1528, conferred upon Magnus Harald- 
son, Magnus Sommar and Martin Skytte, the first thereby be- 
coming bishop of Skara, the second of Straengnaess and the last 
of Abo. John Magnus, archbishop elect of Upsala and John 
Brask of Linkoeping having fled from the kingdom, Peter Magnus 
was the only ordained_bishop who was left and it was, therefore, 
impossible to comply with the canonical regulation which requires 
the presence of two or three Bishops at an episcopal ordination. 
There is no doubt either of the propriety, as a general rule of 
this canon, or of its antiquity. It is certainly older than the 
eighth book of the so called ‘“‘ Apostolic Canons,” where we find 
it, and which can not be later than the fifth century.* Yet even 






* See Dr. Krabbe’s Essay appended to Dr. Irah Chase’s translation of “ The Consti- 
tution of the Holy Apostles,” p. 360. 
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there it is admitted that in case of necessity a bishop may be or- 
dained by a single bishop. “If, however, there be a necessity 
that he have only one to ordain him, because more bishops cannot 
come together, as in time of persecution, or for similar cause, let 
him bring the suffrage of permission from more bishops.’’* 

According to Bede, in the First Book of his “ Ecclesiastical 
History,” + Pope Gregory the Great has formally decided this 
matter in answer to the question of St. Augustin, his missionary 
to England, who asks, “‘ Whether a bishop may be ordained with- 
out other Bishops being present, in case there be so great a dis- 
tance between them that they can not easily come together?” 
Thereto Gregory answers, ‘As for the Church of England, in 
which you are as yet the only bishop, you can no otherwise ordain 
a bishop than in the absence of other bishops; unless some bishops 
should come over to you from Gaul, that they may be present as 
witnesses to you in ordaining bishops.”” But it is evident from 
what Bede afterwards tells us that no bishops came “as witnesses” 
from Gaul, or from any other place. In the third chapter of his 
second book (p. 72) Bede tells us, how St. Augustin made 
Mellitus and Justus bishops, and sent them to preach to the East 
Saxons, and in chapter four, of the ordination of Laurentius as 
his successor in the See of Canterbury. In neither of these cases 
is there the slightest intimation of the presence of any other 
bishop at these ordinations. 

It is true that when St. Augustin performed his first ordina- 
tions of bishops in Britain there were in that country several 
bishops of the ancient British Church. But with these St. 
Augustin had no friendly intercourse, as they steadily refused 
to put themselves in the position that the Pope had designed for 
them when in his arrogant letter (Bede, p. 45), he says, “ As for 
all the Bishops of Britain, we commit them to your care, that the 
unlearned may be taught, the weak strengthened by persuasion, 
and the perverse corrected by authority.” It is a curious coinci- 
dence indicative at the same time of the unchanged opinion of the 
Church of Rome as to the validity of such ordinations, that in this 
country also (the United States) the first archbishop was placed in 
his office by a single consecrator. 





* Constitutions, &c., Book viii. Canon xxviii. p. 229 of Dr. Chase’s Translation. 
t Page 44 of Bohn’s edition. 
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That the consecration of the Swedish bishops in 1528 by a 
single bishop was a matter of necessity admits of no doubt. Not 
only the bishops elect, but the King of Sweden himself had for 
several years already most earnestly solicited and urged the Pope 
to give them a regularly consecrated Archbishop and Bishops. 
The Pope refusing to perform his duty and on the contrary, in- 
sisting upon the intrusion and reinstating of the malignant and 
blood-stained Trolle, whom even its own Legate had declared 
legitimately deposed, the Church of Sweden fell back upon its 
original, natural and apostolic rights, elected its own archbishop 
and bishops in forms that had been established centuries before 
and called upon the one bishop, whom the Providence of God had 
wonderfully preserved to them, to perform his sacred function. 
Laurentius Petri was designated as Archbishop of Upsala and 
Primate of Sweden in 1531, and consecrated in his office by Petrus 
Magni and Magnus Sommar already mentioned. 

Neither is it any objection to the validity of this ordination of 
Laurentius Petri that these two bishops had recorded a secret 
reclamation and protestation against all that was now taking place 
in the land, to the injury of the privileges of the Swedish Church, 
and the advancement of the soul-destroying Lutheran heresy.* 
This protest was not intended to be made public, except under a 
change of circumstances which should render it necessary as a self- 
defence. But no one who carefully and dispassionately considers 
the case can for a moment believe that such a course of procedure, 
which did not come to light for many years after, could invalidate 
the orders, or subvert the apostolical authority of the archbishop 
who had been regularly and carefully elected, or withdraw that office 
with which they so solemnly and in the face of all the world pro- 
ceeded to invest him. On the contrary it is demonstrable that 
their unworthy and cowardly conduct can not invalidate the 
solemn act which they performed, nor take from the Swedish 
Church the Apostolic succession of its bishops which through 
King Gustavus Vasa, she here demanded at their hands. Such, 
we take it, is the sense of our Article XX VI, which teaches that 
‘“‘the unworthness of ministers hinders not the effect of the Sacra- 
ments, neither is the effect of Christ’s ordinance taken away by 





* See Dr. Mason’s translation of Dr. Anjou’s History of the Reformation in Sweden, 
p- 282. 
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their wickedness, nor the grace of God’s gifts diminished from 
such as by faith and rightly do receive the sacraments ministered 
unto them; which be effectual, because of Christ’s institution and 
promise, although they be ministered by evil men.” This is 
evidently based upon that well known expression of St. Augustin 
(of Hippo) “ It makes no difference in the integrity of the Sacra- 
ment in the Catholic Church, whether some administer it deceit- 
fully, or truthfully.”* And whatever may be said of the subtlety 
of the schoolmen, few can fail to see the sound common sense of 
him whom the medizval Church has honored with the title of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, when he thus refutes the opinion of those who 
require in the minister a mental intention for the validity of the 
Sacraments. ‘ Others better maintain that the ministrant of the 
Sacrament acts in the person of the whole Church, whose minister 
he is; and in the words which he utters, the intention of the 
Church is expressed, and this is sufficient for the perfection of the 
Sacrament, unless the contrary is openly expressed by the min- 
ister or recipient. No mental intention is required, but the 
expression of the intention through the words established by the 
Church is sufficient ; and, therefore, if the form is preserved, and 
nothing is outwardly declared which expresses the contrary in- 
tention, the catechumen is baptized,’’ or as Haddon in his admi- 
rable work (Apostolical Succession in the Church of England, p. 
269) well adds, “ Ordinantus ordinatus est,” the person to be or- 
dained is really ordained. ¢ 

We think that the conclusion is irresistible that the Church of 
Sweden has a valid and regular Apostolic succession, however at 
one time weakened by the irregularities of Papal intrusion, and, 
at another, well nigh filched from her by the fraud and malice of 
the fanatical adherents of the Church of Rome; the fugitive 
Bishops, Magnus, Brask, and Sommar, and the weak and vacil- 
lating Petrus Magni. 

The Swedish Church, has thus to the present day, preserved 
the sacred deposit of divine grace, secured with so much difficulty 
by the clear-sightedness and decision of the great Gustavus Vasa, 





* Cont. Donat., vii. 53: “Nihil interest ad integritatem sacramenti in Ecclesia Catho- 
lica, utrum id aliqui fallaciter an veraciter agant,” quoted by Haddon in his “ Apostoli- 
cal Succession,” p. 269. Note, as the classical patristic passage about intention. 


t See the original in Haddon’s work just quoted. 
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who deserves to be held in grateful remembrance, no less by the 
Church than by the State. He emancipated both alike from op- 
pression, anarchy.and desolation. No one can read the second 
volume of Geijer’s ‘ History of the Swedish people,” without 
being assured that Gustavus Vasa, no less than Olaus and Lau- 
rentius Petri, is to be regarded as one of the great reformers and 
restorers of the Swedish Church to Apostolic order and purity. 

The Swedish Church, like the Swedish nation, has indeed, lost 
much of its former glory and power, and more especially its sim- 
plicity and purity. Yet there is still left in the Church, as well 
as in the people, much that may command alike, our admiration 
and our respect. The union of Church and State, there, as else- 
where, has tended to secularize and degrade the Church, to open 
the door to corruption, rationalism and infidelity, on the one hand, 
and by the reaction against these to fanaticism, formalism, and 
bigotry on the other. And, as the Swedish State is reforming its 
abuses, so may we not hope, that the Swedish Church will like- 
wise remove its corruptions, weakness and imperfections ? 

If the union of Church and State were ever justifiable, it was 
in Sweden, for nowhere else have the people been more univer- 
sally, or more thoroughly united with the principles of Christi- 
anity. Nowhere else were the rights of the Church more fully 
acknowledged, than in the Swedish Diet, the great national legis- 
lative assembly, where the Clergy formed one of the four bodies 
of which it was composed, having equal rights with the other 
_ orders, in the enactment of all laws, and in the regulation of the 
government. The other orders, also, nobles, burghers, and pea- 
sants, were no less members of the Church than the clergy them- 
selves. There was, therefore, in the earlier life of the Swedish 
Church, and for several centuries after the Reformation, reason- 
able ground for the attractive picture which Dr. Julius Wiggers * 
draws of its relation to the State, when he says— 

“United with the State in the most intimate bonds, not of slavery, but 
of mutual love; everywhere deeply penetrating the life of the Nation, 
especially by its government of the schools, full of the most powerful and 


beneficial influence on the education of the rising generation; with min- 
isters, whose fidelity and wisdom are all the more influential as they are 






* In his “Kirchliche Statistik,” Vol. LI. p. 393, cited at the commencement of this 
artiole. 
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supported by an elevated worldly position and temporal prosperity ; with a 
people united with their pastors in quiet and patient humility and unlimited 
confidence, the Swedish Church shines like a star, with clear, mild light, 
upon the midnight sky of the Church.” 

Even now, there is no Church in Christendom, that can, with 
more propriety, be called “national.’’ Out of a population of 
over four millions of people, only a few thousand belong to any 
other religious association, including Roman Catholics and Jews. 
The Methodists and Baptists have not been more successful in 
their efforts at proselyting, than the Mormons. Swedenbor- 
gianism has scarcely an organized congregation in the native land 
and town of its eccentric founder. In its constitution and usages, 
the Church is thoroughly Episcopal, with its twelve Bishoprics 
headed by their Archbishop, the whole country divided into dean- 
eries and parishes, and each of them provided with a competent 
pastor, to the number of some three thousand; all the institutions 
of learning and education, from the university to the common 
school, in the hands of men in perfect sympathy with the Church, 
it requires only to have these instrumentalities animated by the 
proper spirit, to make the Swedish Church as it now exists, the 
very model of a Christian Church. It is needless for us to say, 
that in its doctrines, as well as in its forms of worship, no other 
body approximates so closely to the Church of England and her 
daughter, the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
as the Church of Sweden. It\ cannot, therefore, be, that we 
should cease to look with interest upon her movements, or to 
desire to be more and more closely united with her in the bonds of 
a genuine Christian fellowship. 
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Art. VITII—RUBRICAL REVISION IN GENERAL CONVENTION. 


WE have no connection whatever with those now clamoring for 
a Revision of the Prayer Book, and who are influenced chiefly, if 
not exclusively, by doctrinal considerations. We desire changes 
in the Liturgy only as we desire changes in the English Bible, and 
in the one case as in the other, we would have no objection to such 
revision as would simplify, by modernizing the language, or modi- 
fying expressions that have occasioned doubts and disputations. 
As regards the Prayer Book we say, without hesitation, that if 
such a revision were made by honest and learned men, reverently 
and cautiously made, it would be of great service; but rather than 
a single word should be added or omitted to conciliate mere parti- 
sans, or to gratify the wish of persons whose theology is made up 
of mere sentimental and popular notions, and not from faithful study 
of God’s word—rather than the Church’s doctrine should be in any 
particular contradicted or suppressed, we would gladly see “‘ the 
Prayer Book as it is,” stereotyped as a Standard unchangeable 
for ever! 

We have no fear, however, that our precious heir-loom will be 
left to the mercy of those who would cut and carve it to the fashion 
of the times, or of their own notions. We have every confidence 
in the wise conservatism of our Right Reverend the Bishops, and 
of our Deputies; and in that love of the Liturgy which is 
_ deeply rooted in the hearts of almost all churchmen; and our only 
fear is that indignation at the bitter and most unjust assaults made 
upon the Service Book that is so sacred in our eyes, may lead the 
General Convention to go too far, and determine that no change 
of any kind shall be made in it. 

We believe that such a determination would be a serious mis- 
take, for unquestionably there are errors and defects in the rubrical 
part of our Liturgy which ought to receive attention as soon as 
possible. Some changes must be made if our clergy are to enjoy 
comfort in their ministrations and be free from the assaults of cap- 
tious critics, or if our services are to be made conformable to the 
habits of the age, or if we are ever to have our practice and the 
rule of that practice in harmony. And the revision that would 
effect this should not be refused or delayed, in consequence of the 
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clamor of those who are to say the least of it—so unreasonable in 
their demands. . 

The necessity for it is more apparent now than ever, since re- 
cent decisions of the Highest Ecclesiastical Courts of England have 
pronounced the Rubric as it exists, the only and the sufficient law 
for the regulation of public worship and the performance of all the 
rites of the Church. The chief authority says in effect that what- 
ever the Rubric directs or plainly implies, not only may be done— 
but must be, and that whatever is not so directed or implied, must 
not be done. 

Thus there is given to the printed directions far greater and 
more exclusive authority than has ever before been claimed for 
them. The Rubric AnD established usage together have hitherto 
been the common rule; but now it is the former only. 

No matter what may have been the custom of the place or of the 
Church at large, the written order must be obeyed in every respect. 
This being so, it is of course absolutely necessary that that order 
should be intelligible, consistent with itself and practicable. We 
fancy that our brethen of the mother Church will discover that it 
is not in its present form all that it ought to be, and that they will 
demand a revision if such strict conformity be required of them. 
The judgments which will render such a review necessary in 
England, have no legal force with us, but they have great force 
notwithstanding. As the deliberate decisions of the highest au- 
thority in the English Church, they ought to have, and will have 
much weight with us. But, we believe that their influence will 
depend more than all, upon the evident justice and plain common 
sense on which they are based. It is true that at first it seemed 
hardly fair that custom should be allowed no rights, but a moment’s 
reflection will show that it ought not to have any, even the least. 
If there is to be a positive law, that law must be written that it 
may be quoted and interpreted after the usual manner, and there 
must be no room left to plead against it the warrant of usage, or 
anything else so vague and changeable in character. Under a 
custom so loose as has hitherto been followed, a few instances of 
slovenliness or lawlessness were able to give protection to any 
amount of such evils, and so a man by deliberate breach of law 
could defend himself against the charge of law-breaking. ‘‘ Usage” 
in one Diocese or parish would be a different thing from usage in 
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another, and so though the lex seripta would be the same in all, it 
would be impossible to secure uniformity. And even where past 
negligence on the part of the laity and the ecclesiastical authority 
has not allowed the formation of a custom that would sanction any 
opinion or practice that a disloyal churchman might wish to intro- 
duce, he has only to introduce it (with a little caution at first), and 
he will soon be able to plead the usage he has made. Under such 
a system as this, there is virtually no law, and so the English 
Church has wisely and well decided that what she sets forth as her 
guide for the performance of her services must be the guide, and as 
such, followed strictly and exclusively. 

And if by way of protest against this decision it be said that the 
Rubrics cannot be obeyed, then in place of a valid objection to the 
decision, we have a powerful argument for revision. If it be really 
the case that the rubrical code is not sufficient for its purpose, then 
it ought to be made sufficient. If it contain rules which cannot 
be obeyed, most certainly those rules ought to give place to others 
that can be obeyed. This is the only way to solve the difficulty. 
Why should we stultify ourselves by continuing to print an elabo- 
rate system of directions and orders, if in practice they may be 
disregarded ? Why mock the faithful minister by giving him a 
system of law to which it is said he cannot conform, and why con- 
tinue to give tothe self-willed and disorderly their best excuse? 
If the existing code isso unsuited to the habits of this age that it 
cannot be observed, or if it be so defective that it must be supple- 
mented, then assuredly it ought not be preserved as a dead letter, 
and all ideas of law be given up. It ought to be revised, made so 
that it can be clearly understood and easily followed; it ought to 
be so supplemented by competent authority that there would be no 
room for complaint on that score, and that innovators would be 
debarred from adding to the simplicity of our worship, whatever 
might be in harmony with the devices and desires of their own 
hearts. 

But is it true that our rubical code is either so ambiguous, or so 
antiquated, or so defective as it is sometimes said to be? We 
think it is, in several very important respects. As to doubtful- 
ness of meaning, we might mention several (for instance that called 
“the Ornaments Rubric” in the English Prayer Book, or that 
immediately before the Absolution in Morning and Evening Prayer) 
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which have been “‘diversely taken,” as long and unsettled contro- 
versies show. As to the other points we hope to furnish sufficient 
evidence in this Article; and if we do the necessity for revision 
will be manifest. 

We hold that the Rubrics are sometimes so worded that it is hard- 
ly possible to get at their meaning, and this isin many cases caused 
by their being carried on from one edition to another, or from one 
service to another, without the necessary alterations being made. 
Sometimes they require conformity to usages that do not exist, 
or to other rubrics which, under the circumstances, cannot be 
carried out. And lastly, in very many particulars, they fail to 
give full and clear directions for the doing of something that is 
necessary in the service, or that custom has firmly established 
among us. Before proceeding to establish these assertions, we 
would warn the reader that under the term Rubric, we include 
everything in the Liturgy that is not to be read as part of the 
service—whether directions or rubrics strictly so-called—or titles, 
or explanations. 

The first thing we observe when we come to compare our Prayer 
Book with that of the Mother Church and with our own settled 
custom, is that absence of any specific direction about the dress of 
the officiating Minister. The English Book has a Rubric referring 
to existing custom at the time it was enacted, and to previous par- 
liamentary authority. And with this as a basis, it, in the Ordinal, 
speaks of candidates for the Diaconate and the Presbyterate being 
“decently habited.”. And candidates for the Episcopate, being 
vested in the “‘ Rochet,” and at a certain stage of the service as- 
suming ‘the rest of the Episcopal habit.” This, though not very 
clear, is consistent, for, as just said, there is a starting point, viz., 
such things as having been in use by authority of Parliament in 
the second year of King Edward VI., were “retained” in 1662, 
when the Rubric took its present form, and then, in addition to this, 
there are in the English Church canons bearing upon the subject 
of vestments, consequently such references to the dress of the Min- 
ister as those just quoted from the English Ordinal, are consistent 
and intelligent. But the very same references are found in our 
Ordinal, though we point to no law or custom, and have no canon 
upon the subject! Who then can give any authoritative exposi- 
tion of the words “decently habited”’ as they occur in our 
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Prayer Book? Or who can tell what is “the rest of the Episco- 
pal habit?” The truth is, we have no rule whatever upon this matter, 
and yet the rubrics in the Ordinal imply the contrary—they pre- 
suppose some law or well-known usage, and in fact we all (except a 
very few “outlandish men’’) do conform to the custom of the English 
Church. Thus our practice and the rubrics in the Ordinal point 
in one direction, while the absence of any general statement or 
order at the beginning of the Book points in the opposite direction. 
Such inconsistency should not be allowed to continue. It was 
brought about by the inconsiderate manner in which some things 
in the English Prayer Book were removed or changed. Proper 
attention was not paid to the effect that would be produced on 
other services by the alterations in any one, the American revisers 
thought it necessary to change. The “Ornaments rubric” was 
doubtless left out of our Prayer Book, because it might be very 
difficult for Churchmen in this country to determine accurately 
what things were allowed in England by the Parliament in 1549— 
or 1550; and because reference is made to the reign of King 
Edward VI. Our forefathers having just cast out the royal power 
felt obliged for consistency’s sake, to cast out also the “‘ ornaments 
rubric,” which implied some measure of subjection to it. But 
this consistency brought in its train the inconsistency already 
spoken of. The Ordinance was transferred to our Service Book 
with hardly any change, and so we now have references to clerical 
vestments as to things well known and lawful, and yet no law of 
any sort upon the subject. 

We know that there are some, who say we are better without it. 
If this be granted, then certainly the allusions to legal or accus- 
tomed vestments ought to be removed. But it is not granted. 
The judgment of the Church is very evident, from the general 
sense and habit. The minister in the immense majority of our 
parishes is required when officiating, to wear a robe or dress that 
indicates his office. Consequently, it is proper and necessary, 
that either by positive order, that dress should be prescribed, or 
that by formal mention it be sanctioned and described at least, in 
general terms. There can be no just reason assigned for mention- 
ing the “rochet,” and “the rest of the Episcopal habit,” in the 
case of the higher Order, and omitting to mention the surplice, 
stole and bands of the Priest and Deacon. ‘Twenty words 
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placed at the beginning of the Prayer-Book, would put an 
end to‘all irregularity and controversy as to dress. There 
would not then be, as there ought not to be, any Virginia 
or Ohio “use” different from that of the other Dioceses; 
nor would we have, as in New Jersey (and probably else- 
where), the Deacon restricted to what is neither less nor more 
than the surplice of the chorister in English Cathedrals. The 
Irish Church, is about to prefix to its revised Book of Common 
Prayer, a plain statement or order, concerning vestments, and in 
this respect, we would do well to imitate it. 

The next thing we observe as defective in our directory, is the 
absence of any positive order or declaration of duty respecting 
daily service. We do not take upon us to say that such service 
should or should not be made obligatory ; but we hold, that there 
should be either a positive injunction requiring public worship to 
be offered. daily, or an express statement, to the effect, that the 
Church does not require it, but allows or recommends it where it 
can be held. If either of these were inserted, then the matter of 
daily service could not be made as it now is, a subject of conten- 
tion between parties. On that point, at least, Ephraim would not 
envy Judah, and Judah would not vex Ephraim. 

We know that those who insist upon it, that we are bound to 
hold daily service, point to the titles, “The Order for Daily Morn- 
ing Prayer ’”’ and “the Order for Daily Evening Prayer.” These 
titles they say, are plain and positive enough, but they are not 
nearly so positive as the titles in the English Book which our 
revisers thought it best to change. They read thus, “The Order 
for Morning [and Evening], Prayer DAILY throughout the year.” 

And this leads us to remark upon another inconsistency. Our 
revisers, as has been stated, omitted the Rubrics, which made the 
use of the daily office compulsory, and yet retained others in 
which it is regarded as compulsory. The English Book, orders 
that all Priests and Deacons * are to say daily the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, either privately or openly, not being let by sick- 
ness or some other urgent cause; and the Curate that ministereth 
in every Parish Church or Chapel being at home and not being 
otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say the same in the Parish 
Church or Chapel where he ministereth, etc. With this as the 





* We are at a loss to understand why Bishops should be excepted. 
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law, we can see the propriety of such sentences as these: “ The 
Psalter shall be read through onee every month.” “The New Tes- 
tament is appointed for the Second Lessons at Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and shall be read over orderly, every year thrice, 
etc.”’ But in our Book, from which the law is omitted, we find 
the former of these sentences word for word, and this one also, 
taken from the English: ‘To know what Lessons shall be read 
every day, look for the day of the Month in the Calendar follow- 
ing, and there ye shall find the chapters that shall be read for the 
Lessons both at Morning and Evening Prayer.”” This is another 
marked illustration of the carelessness with which rubrics and 
even whole services have been transferred from the one Book to 
the other. 

Further illustrations of the same want of careful consideration 
are found in the Office for Holy Communion, as it exists in our 
Prayer Book. First in this, that the long exhortations designed 
to be read, when notice of Holy Communion is given, are not pre- 
fixed to the entire office as they might be, nor placed immediately 
after the Rubric referring to them as we think they ought to be. 
‘¢ Then the Minister shall declare unto the people, what Holy days 
or Fasting-days are in the week following to be observed; and (if 
occasion be) shall notice be given of the Communion,” ete. Im- 
mediately following this, should come, as in similar cases, the 
form that the Minister is expected to use in making such 
announcement. But, in place of that, it is ordered, that the 
Sermon shall follow, and then the Offertory. Then the placing of 
the Bread and Wine upon the Lord’s Table, then the Prayer for 
the Church Militant. And after it, comes the notice or exhorta- 
tation. It is thus placed where it is never used, and where it 
tends to confuse the Minister, by obliging him to turn over one or 
two pages of wholly irrelevant matter, before he meets what he is 
to read. An arrangement so awkward as this, would hardly have 
been devised by the editors of the American Prayer Book, but 
they entailed it upon us, by adopting the English form without 
proper consideration. 

In the case of Morning and Evening Prayer they were wise 
enough to remedy one of the most glaring of the inconveniences 
in the English Prayer “Book. To use either of those services 
according to the directory accompanying it, would be to depart 
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from the universal custom, and investigation of another part of 
the Book, shows that the custom is in conformity with law.’ In 
the case of Evening Prayer, for instance, the Clergyman read- 
ing it, is bound by the Rubrics before his eye, to read on, neither 
adding nor omitting anything, until the service as given is com- 
plete. But three or four pages farther on in the Book, there are 
two forms, one of intercession, and one of thanksgiving, which, 
(under the general title of their department), are directed to be 
used before the two final prayers of the Evening Service. Nothing 
could be more embarrassing thah this, for a strict adhesion to the 
rubric in the one place, involves a violation of that in the other. 
The remedy for so bungling an arrangement, would be either (1) 
to insert a brief sentence directing the General Supplication and 
the General Thanksgiving to be read in the place where they are 
read, or (2) to print those forms in extenso just where they are in- 
tended to be used. This was what our revisers did. It is a pity 
that they did nqt show equal discernment or skill in dealing with 
other matters of similar character. 

In the Office for Holy Communion, some changes were made, 
but they were of no great moment, and were not in all cases, 
emendations.* The English form has some awkwardnesses and 
inconsistencies, but in ours, matters have not been much, if at all, 
improved. For instance, in the former, it is ordered that immedi- 
ately after the sermon, the Priest shall return to the Lord’s Table, 
and begin the Offertory, and the alms having been collected and 
placed upon the Holy Table, he shall (if there is to be a Commu- 
nion) proceed with “the Prayer for the Church Militant.” With 
this prayer there is printed a marginal rubric, ordering certain 
words to be left out, ‘‘ when there are no alms,”’ but, according to 
the general directory, the prayer itself is not to be read, except 
when the alms have been collected and presented. This is a 
curious inconsistency. Was it avoided or remedied by our revi- 
sers? Not at all! The prayer with its marginal direction, follows 
immediately after the Offertory, in our Liturgy just as it does in 
the other. The service was simply transferred, without proper 
attention having been given to the defects in the directory, or to 





* The reader understands, of course, that we are not treating of the text, but of the 
rubrics accompanying it. 
VOL, XXIII.—18 
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the fact, that such adoption of the form, almost as it stood, would 
necessarily lead to trouble. 

But it was not left entirely without change. In the English Book 
the use of the Prayer for the Church Militant, is not authorized 
unless “when there is a Communion.” Our revisers removed 
these words and inserted them in the Rubric before the Offertory. 
Thus making the use of it unlawful, except when the Lord’s 
Supper is about to be administered. And so the liberty which the 
mother Church allows (a liberty most important when special col- 
lections are to be made), was taken away by our revisers. That 
change was not for the better. 

Continuing our view of the Office for Holy Communion, we 
observe that in the English Liturgy, it has been transferred to, or 
used for other services than that for which it was composed, and 
that such an adaptation was not made with the least degree of care 
or regard to fitness. In the Office for the Communion of the Sick, 
it is ordered that the minister shall begin with the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel there given, and then proceed with the usual form for 
the public celebration of the Holy Communion, commencing, ‘ Ye 
that do truly,” etc. This is the only rubric directing the minister 
how to conduct the service, except one which orders that the ele- 
ments shall be’given last of all to the sick person. There is no 
other guide then, but that in the office designed for use in the 
Church, and so we have it ordered that the general Confession 
shall be made “in the name of all that are minded to receive the 
Holy Communion, by one of the ministers!’ And this confession 
is to be made “both he and all the people kneeling humbly upon 
their knees.’’ Here the presence of a congregation is assumed, 
as well as of more than one minister, and all are to kneel! And 
the Church, through carelessness, orders what, at least, in case of 
the sick person is not at all necessary and may be impossible. 

The next Rubric, of course, carries on the same idea of a public 
celebration, and of the probability, at least, of a plurality of 
clergymen. ‘“ Then shall the Priest (or the Bishop being present) 
stand up, and turning himself to the people, pronounce the Absolu- 
tion.”” A child can see the inappropriateness of this to a service 
held in a sick room, with only three or four persons present, and 
those persons not grouped together, but placed according to the 
circumstances of the time or the arrangements of the room. 
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Equally inappropriate is the rubric prefixed to the sentence . 
before the Trisagion, viz. “‘ Then shall the Priest turn to the Lord's 
Table, and say:’’ We should feel disposed to regard the Proper 
Prefaces with the rubrics concerning them, as also unsuited to 
“the Communion of the Sick,” but they are not so manifestly so, 
as things already specified and those of like character, that are 
found all through the Office. The idea of a congregation 
assembled in the House of God is everywhere present. The 
Priest is directed to say, that which is sometimes called the 
“‘ prayer of humble access,”’ “ Kneeling down at the Lord's Table.”’ 
He is directed to say the Prayer of Consecration, standing before 
the Table. He is directed to “take the Paten into his hand,” 
and to “lay his hand upon EVERY VESSEL (be it Chalice or Flagon) 
in which there is any wine to be consecrated.” After communing 
himself, he is to proceed to minister “‘ to the Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, in like manner (if any be present), and after that to the 
people also in order, INTO THEIR HANDS, ALL MEEKLY KNEELING.” 
Beside these inappropriate directions, there is the wholly unneces- 
sary one, concerning the consecration of more Bread and Wine if 
that first consecrated “‘ be all spent before all have communicated.” 
Such, then, is the result of transferring things en masse without 
regard to fitness—or with such slight editorial care as is hardly 
better than none. 

Did the American revisers correct the error? Not at all. 
They adopted the service almost as it stood in the English Prayer 
Book. They made no change of the least consequence, certainly 
none calculated to make it more suitable for use in a private 
house, or its performance easier for the Minister. In reference to 
all this, it may be said, that the Clergyman would of course, 
understand the matter, and act as common sense would dictate, or 
as the circumstances of the case would require. But we reply, 
that he has no legal right to attend to “circumstances,” or to 
use his own judgment. He is bound to do all that the Church 
orders him to do, and to confine himself strictly to that. If such 
restriction is not desirable, the Church should plainly state that it 
is not required, and then every minister might lawfully do that 
which he might find to be necessary or best. But while the 
Directory has the binding force that it now has, the Church should 
not continue to print any Rubric that is likely to occasion per- 
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.plexity, still less one that cannot be obeyed. We have had illus- 
trations of both these classes—but others remain. 

In the Service before us, we have found an inconsistency 
between the Rubric prefixed in the English Liturgy to the Prayer 
for the Chutch Militant, and that given in the margin of the 
Prayer itself. But the latter is not the only one that exhibits 
the samé inconsistency. We have another at the end of the 
Office, which orders that the General Prayer in question, shall be 
said “upon the Sundays and other Holy days of there be no Com- 
munition,” whereas, that prefixed to the Prayer, is so worded, as 
plainly to imply that it is not to be used, except when there is a 
Communion. 

And this is not all. Confusion is worse confounded by that pre- 
fixed to the Collects which are appended to the Communion Office. 
It is not stated in any previous Rubric, how the full Morning 
Service is to end, if the Sacrament is not administered. So when 
we read that those Collects are ‘to be said after the Offertory, 
when there is no Communion, every such day one or more,” we 
naturally infer that with the Collect thus referred to the whole 
service is to terminate. But the other rubric (that which follows 
the Collects), tells us that it is to conclude “with the Blessing.” 
And further, the former says the Collects are to follow the Offer- 
tory, while a different order is plainly indicated in these words : 
“ The General Prayer for the whole state of Christ's Church Mil- 
itant here on earth, together with one or more of these Collects 
last before rehearsed, concluding with the blessing.” 

We have been delivered from these last mentioned sources of 
difficulty—but not, we are sorry to say, through any intention to 
remove ambiguous language, or inconsistent rules, but through 
the cutting off all the Communion Service at the end of the Gos- 
pel, upon days when there is to be no celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. But in our form for Holy Communion, a rubric was 
inserted, which, though excellent in itself, is still liable to the 
objections we are urging against so many others. We refer to 
that which orders “a hymn or part of a hymn”’ to be sung after 
the prayer of Consecration. 

This, which is an admirable direction for the public service, 
cannot, at least, in the great majority of cases, be obeyed in the 
Communion of the Sick, yet, according to the Rubric it must be. 
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In many years’ experience, we have never known an instance in 
which a hymn was sung in that service, consequently, every time 
we administered the Sacrament in private, we broke the law of 
the Church; and all our clerical friends have done the same. 
Some reader, whose musical ability makes him independent of 
others in such matters, may say that he always obeys the Rubric 
to the letter, but this we venture to deny. We doubt whether 
any of our readers do so, even in the public service of the sanc- 
tuary—for the order reads thus: ‘ Here shall be sung a hymn, or 
‘part of a hymn FROM THE SELECTION FOR THE FEASTS AND Fasts, 
etc.”” Are the clergy careful to confine themselves to that selec- 
tion, or are there many of them who never know what was meant 
by that title? The Rubric was inserted in the Prayer Book ratified 
October 16th, 1789, and the Selection was one which three days 
before was approved and allowed to be used in all congregations 
of our Church. The Selection has long since disappeared, but the 
Rubric remains.* 

To this, it may be replied, that the Rubric prefixed to the 
Psalms in metre and the Canons of the Church, allow a wider 
liberty of choice; but that is nothing to the purpose. The Minis- 
ter reading the Communion Office, is expected to do what is there 
prescribed for him. He is to have no knowledge of any other rule 
or law than that before his eyes. He has no time to search else- 
where for directions different from what he has before him. If, 
through conformity to it, he commits any error, the fault is not 
his—it rests with the Church which gave him a rule which was 
not intended to be observed. But we think it is not the fact that 
the Rubric prefixed to (what for brevity we may call) our Hymnal, 
gives any such liberty as is claimed in connection with this matter. 
The present Hymnal is not that to which the Rubric in the Com- 
munion Office refers. That portion of it which was adopted by 
General Convention. in 1832, was declared to be set forth and 
allowed to be sung “ before and after Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and also before and after Sermons at the discretion of the 
Minister.” Here the times are clearly specified, and there is no 





* The title was [with one very slight change], prefixed to the Psalms and Hymns ap- 
proved of in 1832; but we do not confine ourselves even to that. It forms only a part 
of our present Hymnal. 
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permission given for using at the celebration of the Eucharist, 
any of the psalms and hymns in that collection. 

In the English Liturgy we find matters so arranged, that if the 
services for the “Visitation” and the ‘*Communion of the Sick” 
are used at the same time, there will be [or at least there may be] two 
absolutions pronounced within the space of ten or fiftteen minutes. 
We have escaped the possibility of such an unnecessary and 
awkward repetition not by quickness to discover, and anxiety to 
avoid such things, but through our revisers’ desire to keep this 
Church free from the misapprehension to which the mother 
Church is subject, from the strong language employed in the form 
of Absolution in the Visitation Service. 

There is a single word in one of the Rubrics of the Communion 
Office, on which a great deal has been said. It is in that which 
follows the direction about the collecting and presenting of the 
Alms. ‘ The Priest shall THEN place upon the Table, so much 
Bread and Wine as he shall think sufficient.” * 

This (especially by the followers of Dr. Pusey), was held as so 
positively fixing the time for placing the elements upon the Lord’s 
Table, that it could not rightfully or lawfully be done at any 
other. Where, then, were the bread and wine to be, previous to 
this? In the vestry room? ‘ Then,” said they, “there must 
needs be a procession to carry them forth.” But at that time, 
processions would have caused more disturbance, than they do 
now. And the tastes or purposes of the party could be as well 
gratified in another way. ‘‘ Let there be an Aumbry in the wall, 
or a Credenza in the Chancel, and thus we shall be able to con- 
form to the very letter of the Rubric, without resorting to any- 
thing so dreadfully irreverent, as a basket under the Altar!’ And 
so ‘* Credence tables’’ were introduced, and in due course, usage 
was pleaded in their behalf, and then this usage and the letter of 
the Rubric were made the basis of authoritative decisions, that 
the additional ornament of the Chancel was not illegal. But, 
though it was pronounced not illegal, it was not declared to be an 


* This is the English Rubric, the one of which we have been speaking, and one on 
which the Judicial decisions were based. Ours would be,far more favorable to what we 
have called the Oxford view. Our revisers removed the words “ when there is a Com- 
munion,” evidently regarding them, as at least suggesting, a time for the action, different 
from that which they preferred. And this is just what we think respecting them. 
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appointment of the Church, which it certainly was not; nor was it 
actually necessary to the strictest obedience, even if the Oxford 
view of the meaning of the Rubric were accepted. A procession 
was not necessary—nor an Aumbry, nor a Credence table. If 
the basket were too dreadful to be thought of, nothing more was 
needed than a vestry room, to which the officiating minister him- 
self might go at the proper time, and bring thence the elements. 

But is that view the correct one? Does the word “then”’ so fix 
the time, that the thing indicated, might not lawfully and properly 
be done at any other time? There is at least, reasonable ground 
for differing from the Oxford school on this point. We grant that 
it does not so appear at first reading. When it is said, that the 
Minister shall then do a certain thing, it seems to admit of no 
other interpretation that it means “ at that very time” or immedi- 
ately after the thing last ordered, or spoken of. But we have 
already shown that many Rubrics cannot be thus rigidly inter- 
preted, without necessitating violation of others; and we have 
cases in point with reference to this very word “then” and others 
equivalent to it, or even more positive. : 

In the English Liturgy, the Office for Holy Communion is (not 
by reprinting but by Rubric) transferred to or ordered to be used 
in the Ordination Service. Some changes are prescribed to make 
it appropriate to the occasion; these are in the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel chiefly, but the directions are not sufficient to make 
all clear, and, in at least, one particular, they create a great diffi- 
culty. And this is a further illustration of the want of care with 
which such transfers have been made. The matter we refer to is 
this. The arrangement in Post Communion is as follows: (1) 
When all have communicated, the Minister shall return to the 
Lord’s Table and cover with the fair linen cloth, the unconsumed 
elements. (2) Then shall the Minister say the Lord's Prayer, ete. 
(3) “ After that shall be said as followeth,”’ viz, one or other of 
two prayers. (4) ‘ Then shall be said or sung,” the Gloria in 
Excelsis. (5) Then the Priest (or Bishop if he be present), shall 
let them depart with this blessing.”’ But in, the Ordinal there are 
given in each of the three services, appropriate prayers with this 
Rubric prefixed: ‘ Zhe Communion ended, after the last Collect 
and immediately before the Benediction, shall be said these Collects 
following.”” Mark now the difficulty. The Bishop or other Min- 
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ister officiating, must have his eyes fixed upon the Office for Holy 
Communion, where, as we have seen, there is in the closing part, 
a position “then,” or its equivalent, binding the several parts 
together, and settling their order inexorably. By this positive 
directory he is obliged to read right on. By the other no less 
positive order, he is to interpolate two Collects! now which rule 
is he to obey? If the latter, as the special direction suited to the 
occasion, what becomes of the idea that “then” is to be held as 
meaning “at that very time,’’ and rendering imperative the 
direction connected with it? And another difficulty is found to 
exist. The Rubric directs the special prayers to be used when 
Communion is “ended, after the last Collect, and immediately 
before the Benediction!” This would seem clear enough, if we 
had not before our eye, the arrangement of the Post Communion 
services. What is the Collect in that service? There is none, 
except that name be given to the form of prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing. But if we grant that it is what the Rubric refers to, then 
what is meant by “ the Jast Collect,”’ there being no permission to 
use more than one?* Even this is not the whole of the difficulty. 
If the officiating Minister determines to introduce the special Col- 
lect immediately after the prayer just mentioned, he is met not 
only by the Rubric in the Communion Office, which says, that 
“then” the Gloria in Excelsi shall be said or sung, but by the 
very Rubric which he is trying to obey, which orders the special 
Collects to be used *‘ immediately before the Benediction.” What 
is he todo? If he does not follow the Communion Office with its 
positive “then,” at every stage, he finds that the Rubric he 
desires to carry out, is even inconsistent with itself, and that the 
only way he can obey it is to omit the Gloria in Excelsis. This 
assuredly was not the intention of the Compilers. They gave a 
direction apparently without even taking the trouble to see 


* We are not unmindful of the Collects appended to the Order for Holy Communion 
which, according to the title “may be said after the Collects of Morning and Evening 
Prayer or Communion, at the discretion of the Minister.” We donot think that they 
were intended to be used in the place spoken of, as the Church gives the title “Collect” 
in Communion service only to those for the various days. But if we grant that these 
may be lawfully used in Post Communion, as they very frequently are, then we have 
another instance of a Rubric obscurely worded, which, if interpreted according to the 
pleasure of the majority, compels the Minister to violate other rules, that are simple 
and positive. 
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whether it would conflict with others, and their carelessness was 
equalled by that of all who, since their day, have revised the 
Prayer Book. The Rubric remains in the English Liturgy of 
1871, just as it was in that of 1552, save in the substitution of 
the plural for the singular. For two hundred and twenty years 
it has occupied its position in the English Ordinal. It has per- 
plexed seven generations of British Bishops and Priests. Why is 
it not removed? There are reasons of State or of policy against 
any interference even with stereotyped blunders! Be it so, then; 
but why do we retain them? The same impracticable Rubric 
which they so carelessly preserved, was here, just as carelessly 
adopted, and for about eighty years has held its position. There 
it remains an argument for revision and a proof that “ then” is 
not a positive and binding order requiring the thing in connection 
with which it is used to be said or done at the very time indicated. 
But the advocates of what we have called the Oxford interpreta- 
tion say, that in the particular case before us, it must have that 
meaning or force, as the service is constructed upon a principle 
that is wholly lost or ignored, if the action directed, is not done at 
the very time specified. The theory is that the elements being 
‘‘then” laid upon the Lord’s table, they are “offered” to God 
and so mentioned in the prayer which immediately follows. It is 
a pretty theory, but, unfortunately it is not well founded. There 
is no proof whatever, that by the “ oblations”’ mentioned: in the 
Prayer for the Church Militant, the Sacramental elements are 
meant; on the contrary, there is good reason to believe that if 
the word is not used as a sort of synonyme of “alms,” it does 
refer to ‘the other devotions of the people’’ which are to be 
received in the “decent basin’? by the Deacoris, or Church- 
wardens. And further there is not a tittle of evidence that the 
compilers of the Liturgy, contemplated any such offering of the 
Elements to the Lord, as the theory takes for granted. As 
regards the “alms and other devotions of the people,” itis very plainly 
designed that they shall be offered, for it is ordered that they shall 
be “reverently’’ brought to the Priest, “who shall humbly present 
and place them upon the Lord’s Table.” But no such language is 
used in the other case. “ The Priest shall then place upon the 
Table so much Bread and Wine as he shall think sufficient.”” No 
mention here of special reverence, or of offering! The reason is 
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that the offering was not meant to take place at that point. Much 
further on in the service (in fact after the Consecration), we find 
these words “these thy Holy gifts which we now offer unto 
thee !” * 

The theory then being baseless, cannot be pleaded as giving 
special force to the word we are considering. The true way to 
ascertain its meaning, is to trace it to its origin. In the English 
Liturgy of 1549 the equivalent rubric is found among others placed 
after the Offertory, and immediately before the Sursum Corda, 
the Preface and Trisagion. In the editions of 1552, 1559 and 
1604, no such Rubric occurs. In that of 1662, the one which still 
stands in the English Book, was introduced. It reads thus: “And 
when there is a Communion the Priest shall THEN place upon the 
Table so much Bread and Wine as he shall think sufficient.”’ Now 
to our mind the word “then” in this order has reference rather 
to those other words “‘ when there is a Communion,”’ than to the 
precise time between the Offertory and the Prayer for the Church 
Militant. But as high legal authorities have taken contrary ground, 
we will not persist farther than to request those who agree with 
them, and who claim, therefore, that the thing indicated must be 
done at the very time specified to consider two other rubrics where 
the same word occurs, viz. : 

1st. Part of the third prefixed to the Office for Public Baptism 
of Infants. The sponsors, ete., with the children, “ must be ready 
at the Font either immediately after the last Lesson at Morning 
Prayer, or else immediately after the last lesson at Evening Prayer. 

* * * * And the Minister coming to the Font (which is THEN 
to be filled with pure water) and standing there shall say, etc.’’+ 

Are the stitklers for the rigid understanding of “ then” as in- 
dicating the precise time, very careful that when they are about 


* The way in which the force of this is evaded, is that the first is regarded as the 
offering of the Elements, merely as material gifts of God, thankfully presented to Him 
and in our intention hallowed for a special use; and the second is the Sacramental or 
“ Sacrificial” offering. But the Church knows nothing of this theory, nothing of two- 
fold presentation, or of Sacrifice. And it might be presumed that theologians would not 
talk of presenting the same articles to Gop, twice, for different purposes. If once 
offered they are Gop’s property, and cannot, without sacrilege, be resumed and offered a 
second time in a different sense or character. 


+ This Rubric also was copied without due consideration from the English Prayer 
Book. 
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to baptize a child, the Font shall always be filled with water ex- 
actly at the end of the second Lesson ? 

2d. The other case is in the Liturgy of 1549. Immediately 
after ‘“‘the Prayer of Humble Access,” we have the following in 
order: (1) Rubric directing the Priest then to receive Communion 
himself, to deliver it tc other Ministers if present, and then to the 
people; (2) Rubric directing him when delivering ‘‘ the Sacra- 
ment of the Body” to say; (3) “The Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, etc., ete. ;’’ (4) Rubric directing the manner of administer- 
ing the Cup and prescribing; (5) the words: ‘The Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” (6) this rubric, “ If there be a Deacon or other 
Priest, THEN shall he follow with the Chalice.” If “then” 
necessarily means at “the precise time indicated,” the careful 
ritualists of that period must have administered the Sacrament of 
the Blood twice to each communicant! They would certainly have 
had better grounds for so doing than their followers of this genera- 
tion had for introducing a “prothesis” or “ eredenza.” 

But the most surprising instance of inconsiderate transfer that 
our Prayer Book contains, is the Office for the Burial of the Dead, 
which we venture to assert, is not once in a thousand times per- 
formed according to the Rubric. Owing to the advance in know- 
ledge of Hygiene intramural burials are now seldom permitted in 
England and Ireland, and so even in their cities the appointed 
form cannot be used. And if it cannot be strictly observed there, 
where even in large towns and cities almost every Church has its 
grave-yard, how much more difficult must it be to obey it here 
where not more than one city Church in a hundred has any such 
thing? Every English Parish Church in the country has its own 
burial ground, and the people are in the habit of having funeral 
services held in the Church, and so in the rural districts the British 
clergy may still conform to the law. But here, where we have 
hardly one Church in twenty with a grave-yard round it, and hardly 
one parish in a hundred where the people are in the habit of having 
funeral services held in the House of God, we are still saddled with 
an ‘‘Office,”’ the general structure of which was settled in another 
country more than three hundred years ago! The writer of this 
is so fortunate as to have a cemetery around his Church, and so 
he can follow the Rubric in most particulars, when the family of a 
deceased person will have the funeral in the Church, but in look- 
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ing over the record for some years past, he finds that of the funerals 
at which he officiated about eighty-five or ninety per cent. were 
held in private houses. Every such service was a violation of the 
law as it now exists. Was it wrong in itself? Who would ven- 
ture to say that, even though he would consider the other mode 
greatly preferable? Who would deny that it was necessary to do 
what the settled habits and preferences of the public called for? 
If then we have not the means of carrying out the orders given in 
the Burial.Office, and if in the great majority of cases we would 
not be allowed the opportunity even if we had the means, why 
should the Rubrics be left unchanged and every man however loyal 
and law-abiding, made to become atransgressor? According to 
the present directory there is absolutely no power to conduct a 
funeral except where the Church stands in the cemetery, and the 
body is brought into the Church. The Minister must meet ‘the 
corpse at the entrance of the church-yard”’ and “ go before it into 
the Church or toward the grave.” Tht Anthem is to be said or 
sung, and the Lesson to be read “after they are come into the 
Church,” and the rest of the service at the grave. But as we have 
stated, in the immense majority of instances the services are not 
in the Church, and in our cities, when they are held in Church, 
the committal and closing prayers are not, as a general thing, read 
at the grave. In short the Burial service cannot be performed in 
accordance with its present rubrics. And unless the whole idea of 
law is to be lost, this Office at least must be revised. It indicates 
more shamefully than any other part of the Prayer Book the 
slovenliness we have so frequently referred to—not only in the fact 
that as a whole it has been transferred from the English Book 
with but a few slight rubrical changes (of which one at least is not 
an improvement); but also in the fact that the English revisers 
themselves have sinned in the same way, and through their care- 
lessness have created at least one additional difficulty. 

The rubric prefixed to the ‘‘ Office” or “Order” in the Book 
of 1549, directs the Priest after meeting the Corpse at the Church 
stile, to “ go either into the Church or towards the grave.” And 
in harmony with this another gives the Minister the liberty to have 
the Psalms and Lesson “said in the Church either before or after 
the burial of the corpse.’’ With this, then, the prefixed Rubric 
is quite consistent. In the editions of 1552, 1559 and 1604, there 
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was no direction given as to the place where the Lesson, etc., should 
be read, and the presumption would be that this part, and in fact 
all the service would be at the grave,—yet the prefixed Rubric re- 
mained as in the first Book, and then to cap the climax—in 1662 
it was directed that after the first sentences were read, the Minis- 
ter and people should go into the Church. 

The gption was thus taken away, and yet the Rubric implying 
that option was permitted to remain, and this gross inconsistency 
of the English Book was thoughtlessly adopted by our revisers. 

Here we would mention another matter in regard to which there 
is continual departure from the Rubric, but the fault is not in the 
law, but in want of attention to its meaning. The present custom is 
that at a certain point in the form of committal a little earth is cast 
three times upon the coffin by the sexton or some one in his place; 
but this is not at all what the Church contemplated when drawing 
up the “ Order.”’ 

In the Liturgy of 1549 the Priest himself was directed to cast 
earth upéh the corpse, and while doing so to repeat the form of 
committal. There was even then no restriction to a threefold 
casting, and we believe it was done, though lightly, yet continu- 
ously, while the sentence lasted. But at the next review (1552) 
the Rubric was changed to its present form. And the direction 
now is not that ‘ the Priest’’ shall “‘ cast earth”’ upon the corpse, 
but that he shall say the committal “while THE earth shall be cast 
upon the body by some standing by ;”’ the thing meant then is not 
the formal and dainty dropping of a little mould, but the real com- 
mittal ; namely, the filling up of the grave. 

But there is yet another matter of very great moment, in regard 
to which the Clergy need explicit directions, which the Rubric does 
not give. We mean the use of the Burial Service over unbaptized 
adults, excommunicate persons, or suicides. Some Clergymen use 
it without scruple, although they know that the persons to be 
buried died unbaptized, or by their own hand. Others use it al- 
most in its integrity, leaving out the word “ brother,” or some one 
sentence or other comparatively insignificant portion of the Office. 
Others refuse to use it in whole or in part, but still do not refuse 
to officiate. While others again, will not perform any service over 
such persons ag the Rubric describes. Vague indeed must the 
rule be that admits of such variety of interpretation! The plain, 
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common-sense, honest view of the matter is, that the Office is not 
to be used in the cases referred to, and that being so, an abridge- 
ment of the Office, or adaptation of it with changes so slight that 
they might not be perceived, is practically a fraud. It is a pro- 
fessed observance of the law combined with an earnest attempt to 
defeat its intention. 

Is the Minister at liberty then to devise a form for hiself, or 
to adopt that of any other body of Christians? This is what we 
suppose is most commonly done, and it has received the support of 
many able writers on rubrical and canonical law; among whom we 
would specify the present Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 
In his last charge Bishop Stevens claims for the minister the 
right to use some other form, and bases the claim upon the lan- 
guage of the Rubric. It says “the Office ENSUING is not to be used, 
ete.,”’ but it is not said that no other service shall be used, ergo, ete. 

But with all due respect to one whose well-known ability and 
special study qualify him to speak worthily upon such topics, we 
hold that in this matter the Bishop has gone contrary to“the mind 
of the Church. Of course his opinion set forth in the Charge, will 
be accepted as warranting the Clergy of his Diocese to do what in 
such cases they might otherwise be unwilling to do. They will find 
his sanction or recommendation of a substitute for the Burial Office 
a relief to them. But nevertheless we think they can hardly re- 
gard it as harmonizing with the general law of the Church, nor as 
fairly deducible from the Rubric. 

For every service which the Church expects her ministers to per- 
form she furnishes a form, and where she gives no form, she ex- 
pects no ministration. In the private intercourse of pastor and 
parishioner, even in cases where a form is furnished as a guide or 
help, much is left to the discretion of the minister; but it is not 
so in connection with public services or with offices and ceremonies 
concerning which the Church’s teaching must be definite, and her 
position carefully maintained. In such cases there is no liberty. 
The Clergyman is bound to use the form provided for him, and no 
other. Foran extemporized service, or for the use of one composed 
by others than the lawful authorities, there is no allowance. This 
principle is involved in the very fact that all our worship and ad- 
ministration of religious ordinances are by Liturgy. To what pur- 
pose is it so, if any individual minister might set aside the form 
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provided and substitute another? What safe-guard would the 
Church have in such circumstances, or how could uniformity possi- 
bly be preserved? Or what benefit would we derive from the pos- 
session of the Liturgy to which every Minister has given his assent 
and promised conformity? The obligation to use what is set forth 
without deviation from it, or addition to it, is as clear as anything 
can be, in the nature of the case. And the law has repeatedly 
given its sanction to this view. ‘“‘ The Clergy when they promise 
to conform to the Liturgy, bind themselves to conform to it in both 
its parts, not only to use the form of words, but to use it in the 
manner prescribed in the Rubric, and it is a recognized proposi- 
tion of law that a Clergyman in the performance of Divine worship 
is not at liberty to alter nor omit any part of the service;’’ but 
further, he is ‘‘not to add to the preseribed form of worship * * * 
nothing is left to the discretion and fancy of the individual.” 
[Judge Nicholls, etc., quoted in Stephens’ edition of the Prayer 
Book with notes, Vol. I., page 388. | 

What then? Must hone be no ceremony or service at the inter- 
ment of the unbaptized, or the excommunicate or the suicide? 
Must nothing be yielded to the feelings and wishes of the surviving 
friends? We have ourselves yielded in such cases, following the 
very course which the Bishop recommends, but we did so with the 
feeling that we were violating the law or intention of the Church. 
And we think that if any concession is to be made to the desire of 
friends in such cases, it should be made by the common consent 
and authority of the Church, and not left to the discretion or indis- 
eretion of the individual minister. Most unquestionably it was the 
Church’s design to show how great the difference is in her view, 
and in fact, between those who are by covenant, members of Christ’s 
body, and those who are not; and consequently it could not be her 
intention to leave it in the power of any minister to do away with 
the distinction she establishes. It would doubtless seem unfeeling, 
almost cruel, to withhold some words of consolation, or the com- 
fort of religious exercises from those who are about to bury their 
dead,—but may it not be worse if we, by our own act, condone their 
neglect of Divine ordinances and make it appear that the baptized 
and the unbaptized stand on the same level ? 

At least if a change is to be made, let it be made by public and 
lawful authority, and in the meanwhile let the Rubric be revised so 
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that in a matter of so much consequence, every one who is called 
upon to officiate shall know beyond a peradventure, whether he 
may or may not do so. 

But there are for revision of the Rubrical Code reasons just as 
strong to be drawn from the insufficiency of its direction, as from 
their ambiguity or inconsistency. 

Who does not know the difficulty in deciding as to what Les- 
sons, Collect, Epistle and Gospel, shall be used when a holy day 
falls upon Sunday, and who has not been disgusted by the flippant 
assurance of some parties who undertake to prescribe for all in 
this particular? The House of Bishops or General Convention has 
passed a resolution regulating the matter, but a resolution is not 
a law, and even if a Canon had passed, it would not lessen the dif- 
ficulty unless it, or at least the purport of it, were printed plainly 
in our Prayer Books. The same remark applies to other resolu- 
tions and recommendations about posture. Buried as they are in 
the bulky journals of General Convention, not one in a thousand 
of our people ever sees them, and so though they exist, the dif_i- 
culty they were designed to remedy, exists also. And the same 
remark also applies to forms of prayer for our Missionary societies 
and the success of their operations, for increase of the ministry, 
etc. These excellent forms might as well not have been composed 
since they are not to be found in our Prayer Books, nor if we had 
copies of them ready at hand, is there any rubrical direction as to 
the point in the service where they are to be introduced ? 

One of the most glaring defects of the Rubric is the fact that, 
save in the instance of the Communion Service and that for Ordi- 
nation of ministers, there is no provision made for preaching, nor 
any recognition of it as a ministration of the Church. 

At the time of the Reformation (as for generations before) it 
was the custom to have preaching a separate service, not at all 
necessarily connected with either Morning or Evening Prayer. It 
was allowed in the church or church-yard, but not required as a 
regular service. The pastor was commended if he were willing 
and able to preach to the edifying of his flock, or if he availed 
himself of the services of some other who could, but he was not 
obliged to doso. And though our feelings and practice on this point 
are entirely different, the Rubrics remain just as they were. And 
even in some of the Offices we are still made to speak of preaching 
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as if it were only an occasional or rare thing, and the chief or only 
mode of instruction even for the lambs of the flock. In the charge 
given to the Sponsors at Public Baptism of Infants it is said, “ Ye 
shall call upon them to hear sermons.”” This specifying of ser- 
mons was natural and necessary in 1549 when first used, and may 
have been even at the period of the second and third reviews of the 
Liturgy; but why it has been continued from 1604 to 1871, we 
suppose no man could tell. 

Another such specifying of the sermon as a separate service was 
made in the title pages of the early metrical psalters, where it was 
said the Psalms and hymns were set forth and allowed to be sung 
“before and after Morning and Evening Prayer, and also before 
and after Sermons.” This custom was legalized by the Injunctions 
of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1559, and from that time to this, from 
England to California, the phrase has been carried on. It stands 
to-day in the Rubric prefixed to our Hymnal, and in this long per- 
petuated blunder we find one of the two or three references to the 
ordinance of preaching which our Prayer Book contains! Ought 
this to be so? Would it not be very easy to put a Rubric at the 
end of Morning and Evening Prayer, directing a psalm to be sung 
and then, in the case of the former, the Ante-communion Office to 
follow, or else the sermon; and in the case of the latter, the ser- 
mon or lecture; then after the sermon a hymn, and that followed 
by one or two collects and the benediction ? 

This is the almost invariable custom. Why should it not be 
legalized by Rubrics directing or permitting it ? 

If it be, as we presume it is, the will of the Church that the 
words in the Baptismal and other Offices, printed in italics “‘him,”’ 
“‘her,’’ etc., may be changed according to circumstances, why is it 
not so stated ?—If it be the intention of the Church, as we pre- 
sume it is, that where the ‘‘Amen”’ is printed in Roman letters, 
the clergyman and people are to say it, and where it is in italics, 
the people alone are to say it, then surely there ought to be a plain 
statement to that effect. If it be the intention of the Church that in 
the General Confession, the Lord’s Prayer, and all other portions 
of the service where both minister and people use the same words, 
they should be used by both together, this matter also should 
be clearly set forth to free us from the inconsistency of our present 
practice and the want of uniformity. Can any good reason be as- 
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signed for the minister and people saying together the Confessions 
and Creeds, and saying separately the supplications at the opening 
of the Litany? Or if to the General Convention one common 
practice should seem the best, why not have 7¢ legalized in the usual 
manner ? 

In connection with the Burial Service, in addition to the changes 
hereinbefore indicated, we want liberty to use a hymn, and to 
preach a sermon, if desirable. At present we take the liberty,— 
why should our doing a thing which almost all men consider pro- 
per, bear even the appearance of unlawfulness? In connection 
with the Confirmation Office, there is no direction that it shall be 
preceded or followed by Morning or Evening Prayer or Litany, 
and standing alone it would be indeed a very brief and unsatisfac- 
tory service. There is not a word in its Rubrics about the use of 
any metrical psalm or hymn.—There is not a word as to the posi- 
tion of the Bishop officiating. Yet invariably we believe he oc- 
cupies his seat until he has received the answer or promise of the 
candidates, and then rises. This is done as systematically as if it 
were regularly prescribed, but there is not a word to that effect. 
Neither is there any mention made of, nor any hiatus for, an ad- 
dress to the candidates, and yet something of the kind is always 
given. Why, we ask, should there be such utter want of harmony 
between our practice, and that which purports to be the guide of 
our practice ? 

We might go on thus to a much greater extent if space per- 
mitted; but itis not necessary. Enough has been said to show 
the positive necessity of a Revision of the Rubrics. We should 
free ourselves from the reproach of retaining a code in so many 
respects deficient, ambiguous or impracticable. We should secure 
to ourselves and those who are to follow us, the benefit of a full 
and precise Directory. We should take away from the self-willed 
non-conformists that we have amongst us, their one plausible ex- 
cuse. 
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ArticLE IX.—CLERICAL LAWLESSNESS. 


PERHAPS in nothing is the spirit of our Holy Religion more 
signally evinced than in that submission to a lawful authority in 
Church and State, which it both enjoins and cherishes. Our 
Divine Saviour, by precept and example, showed His respect and 
reverence for the very dispensation it was His great mission to 
abolish, by His delicate and scrupulous care to observe its ex- 
ternal rites. His Apostles commanded obedience to that Roman 
Power which had crucified their Master, and for themselves pre- 
pared the chain and the flame; and never raised a question except 
on some issue of eternal right, and then preferred death to an 
open resistance of the established government. That there may 
arise in the course of Providence epochs of revolution against 
tyranny is conceded; but these are exceptional and extraordinary, 
and bear upon them an impress which history easily detects and 
approves. Whatever in such cases may be the apology or the 
justification, the Christian in the usual tenor of his life, will prove 
his faith by his works, his humility by his submission, and, in 
general, his piety by his fidelity and his reverence; and it is ex- 
pected that the ministers of our Religion will furnish examples for 
the people. Especially in our own Church has it been our boast 
that the whole tendency of our Catechism, our Liturgy, and our 
Pulpit has been to beget a conservative regard for order and 
authority. Yet it must be confessed that recently, in both England 
and America, we have witnessed the most startling and mortifying 
departures from what have been esteemed our inherited genius and 
our vaunted characteristics. 

Nearly fifty years ago arose a School in Oxford which was in- 
stantly charged with daring efforts to Romanize the Church, and 
alarm and indignation were excited throughout the Protestant 
world. The authority of the Ecclesiastical courts was most un- 
sparingly invoked. To this very moment the strife has been 
continued. A suit to guard the Anglican Communion from the 
intrusions of Roman error is, while we write, pending in the 
highest Anglican judicature. Another, involving a question not 
of doctrine but of ritual, has just been decided. What do we 
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witness? That party which proclaims its mission to restore 
Catholic Truth, which magnifies the Episcopal Order as essential 
to the Church, which ridicules all other schools of thought, which 
professes to revive the glow of a primitive love and zeal among the 
poor, which would be exemplars to our world of the purest and 
noblest types of Christianity, instantly, when their practices are 
condemned by tribunals venerable with sanctions both civil and 
ecclesiastical, become furious, abusive, reckless, denouncing the 
court in which they were judged, and going as far in the path of 
rebellion as is consistent with the retention of benefices for which 
they cherish an allowable affection. 

In England these recent proceedings have grown out of doctrine 
and ritual connected with the Communion Office. So anomalous 
is human nature, that, in regard to our Baptismal Service, the 
very farthest extreme in America has exhibited similar tendencies 
and dispositions. 

The Clergymen who lead this revolt in our Church, charge on 
their brethren constituting the majority, the substitution of a cold 
formalism for the truth and the spirit of a practical piety. They 
constantly preach human depravity, and justification by faith, and 
regeneration by the Holy Ghost, and claim as their peculiar trust 
and heritage great cardinal truths certainly inculcated by the 
Scriptures, and incorporated with our Prayer-Book, and which we 
had supposed all Protestant Christians regarded as the very 
alphabet of an orthodox religion. However, as they place them- 
selves in the front, and profess themselves special champions of 
such elemental truths, we expect from them an example corre- 
sponding to their faith, and are not satisfied unless they are our 
lights and guides in conduct as well as in creed. They before all 
men should show us that ‘‘ more excellent way of charity ’’ which 
leads to meekness, to gentleness, to fidelity, to reverence, and all 
that fragrance and beauty to be found in the highest forms of 
Christian character. 

And if the forbearance of their charity is to be exhibited in 
anything it must be in whatever relates to our Baptismal Office. 
In regard to the initial Sacrament of our Holy Religion Christen- 
dom has been long and painfully perplexed and divided. The 
Greek and the Romanist hold it essential to salvation. A large and 
respectable body of Protestants deny it to infants. The Quaker 
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dispenses with it wholly. Between other Christian bodies the 
shades of opinion are endless. In our Church there are numerous 
schools of thought, and therefore, where a clergyman observes the 
prescribed form he is allowed the largest latitude of opinion. The 
Gorham case in England even settles the principle that a minister 
may deny a doctrine plainly taught by the letter of our Baptismal 
Office, and yet lawfully maintain his place in the Establishment. 
There is not a Bishop in the American Church who would inquire 
into the private views of any Clergyman while he continues to use 
the form prescribed by our Liturgy. Yet we have lately seen a 
minister persistently omit a word in a Sacramental Office, used 
for centuries by martyrs, confessors, doctors, who have testified 
their conscientiousness by death in flames and agony. It becomes 
us, therefore, as Clergymen, to pause and inquire whether we have 
indeed mistaken the import of our vows, and been living for years 
amid mere dreams of obligation ; bound hand and foot by a phan- 
tom of duty; not answerable before earth and heaven in a case 
where we had supposed ourselves under the power of promises 
awful as truth and solemn as eternity. 

Perhaps here we may be pardoned for dwelling briefly on the 
difficulties which surmount the entire subject of Infant Baptism. 
The Scripture seems everywhere to teach directly the regeneration 
only of adults, who can repent and believe, and consciously receive 
grace and become the subjects of sacraments. In their case it is 
comparatively easy to frame an Office. But the whole practice of 
the baptism of infants, while clearly inferable from Scripture, 
really rests upon the custom and authority of the Primitive 
Church. Now she undertakes to pronounce two things in regard 
to all whom she admits to her initial sacrament: 1. There is a 
change of outward relation ; an introduction is declared into the 
external kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, and an incorporation 
with His mystical Body. 2. There is a supposed and correspond- 
ing internal work, denominated “regeneration.” Of the penitent 
and believing adult this may be predicated by the express war- 
rant of Holy Scripture. But the infant cannot exercise personal 
repentance or personal faith, and therefore cannot have in the 
same sense personal regeneration. Shall the Office then in his 
case simply declare the external relation, and not any internal 
grace? Shall he be introduced into the kingdom of Christ, and 
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be denied the Spirit of Christ? Shall he receive sacramental 
water and no sacramental influence? Shall he have the sign and 
not have the substance? And if the Holy Ghost is imparted, 
under what name shall we style the communication ? The Church 
in the case of both the adult and the infant has chosen to employ 
the word “regenerate,” because she knows no better, and, 
without enjoining any nice distinctions and definitions, cautiously 
leaves the whole subject under a certain veil of mystery; and 
when our most passionate and confident Reformers approach the 
beautiful and sacred Office, they may find themselves embarrassed 
with the old difficulties, and amid multiplied, and endless, and 
impossible schemes of improvement, leave our venerable Liturgy 
untouched, and discover that the wisdom of the Church is, after 
all, more reliable than the opinion of any individual or any faction. 
We know nothing more likely to extinguish their young and fiery 
ardors than a license to try the experiment. These considerations 
are urged’to show with what humility and distrust any Clergyman 
should write, or speak, or act, in regard to a subject confessedly 
beset with many embarrassments, and on which has in our com- 
munion been expended the learning of centuries. 

Having thus spoken of our Baptismal Office we may pause 
briefly to consider the object and genius of all Liturgies. No man 
can question that their great design is to secure uniformity of 
worship. Whoever reads the history of the English Prayer-book 
will discover that for this purpose Monarchs, Parliaments, Con- 
vocations, Courts, Universities, have labored diligently for 
centuries, and that with this view the machinery of the British 
Government is being at this hour employed. In our American 
Church we learn the same lesson. Every ecclesiastical neophyte 
has read the opinions of Bishop White on this subject, and knows 
that our Liturgy was prepared and adopted that the individual 
views of Clergymen might be forever excluded from our worship, 
and that in every part of our Republic the Church might have a 
common standard, and that her petitions and her praises might 
everywhere ascend to Heaven in the same words, and that we 
might transmit to our posterity the legacy we have ourselves re- 
ceived, and prove ourselves worthy to have inherited our Catholic 
Creeds and Offices. It is humiliating in this Review to remind 

any Episcopal minister of principles so obvious and fundamental. 
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In such a case nothing can be possibly left to individual judgment 
or conscience. When the Liturgy of the Church is employed the 
man is merged in the Clergyman. Private views vanish amid our 
public duties. Our vow of conformity is absolutely imperative. 
Otherwise, it seems too plain for argument, if one minister could 
omit a word here, and another add a phrase there, the whole 
object of Liturgical Worship would be destroyed, and, instead of 
uniformity we should have confusion, and the whole Church be a 
scene of strife, a mother of schism, a babel of contradictions, and 
our worship prove a mockery and a blasphemy. 

Nor can it be urged that there are many cases where our forms 
are necessarily and habitually neglected. Rubrical difficulties are 
boldly and plainly exposed in an Article of this very number of 
the Review, and relief invoked from the constituted authority. 
Those who plead the fact that some laws are neglected to show 
that all laws may be neglected, only evince their own desire to 
escape their obligation. Where necessary legislation is so in- 
evitably embarrassed, that it is impossible to secure universal obe- 
dience, no Government would consent to relax those enactments 
which are intelligible and practicable, because there are other enact- 
ments not intelligible and practicable. Nay, it would be more 
strenuous to enforce its statutes in cases where it had the power, 
just because cases would arise where it had not the power. And 
every conscientious citizen will desire to relieve the State of a 
part of its difficulties by a more minute and faithful observance of 
laws which he can understand and obey, since there are instances 
where enactments are necessarily obscure in their expression, and 
perplexing in their observance. Indeed, here is that precise com- 
bination of circumstances which affords the best test of a truly 
loyal heart. And we cannot refrain from saying, that the man 
must be deficient in nice moral perception, who overlooks the 
whole end and spirit of Liturgical Worship; who defeats the 
Church in her great design of securing uniformity; who seeks not 
how much but how little of her laws he may observe; who looks 
into some obscure corner of the Prayer-Book, to discover rusty 
rubrics whose neglect may be plead in violation of acknowledged 
precepts, and who is constantly casting his eyes to some loose 
Episcopal jurisdiction to find excuse for resistance and rebellion 
in a Diocese where the Bishop is more exact and scrupulous. 
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But another consideration renders more inexcusable all infrac- 
tions of our Offices. The Church has wisely and considerately 
provided a legitimate method of change, for whatever time may 
demonstrate to be erroneous or inexpedient. In the eighth article 
of her Constitution she refers to the democratic principle that the 
majority shall determine the law. She declares: 


“No alteration or addition shall be made in the Book of Common Prayer, 
or other office of the Church, or the articles of religion, unless the same 
shall be proposed in one General Convention, and by resolve made known 
to the convention of every Diocese, and adopted at the subsequent General 
Convention.” 

Now, is not this sufficient? The restrictions on changes are 
fewer in the Church than in the State. The Federal Constitution 
requires for its amendment the votes of three-fourths of all State 
Legislatures, and two-thirds of all the members of Congress. Our 
Ecclesiastical Constitution provides the measure shall simply be 
made known to the Diocesan Conventions, and then it may be 
adopted by a majority in the General Convention. Not a sentence, 
not a word, not a letter, pot a period, not a colon, not a comma 
can be added or removed from our Offices, without this legal pro- 
cess. Shall then a single man, do in a moment, what it requires 
the whole Church three years in all her legitimate councils to accom- 
plish? Shall one recusant have more power than all our lay 
deputies and clerical representatives, and episcopal dignitaries 
assembled in their lawful capacities as ecclesiastical legislators ? 
Shall our democratic people uphold, by their clamor, a precedent 
eternally at war with that doctrine of the sovereignty of majorities, 
which lies at the very basis of our government? If Clergymen 
want change let them pursue their desired ends by legitimate means. 
They can discuss through the press. They can argue in our con- 
ventions. They can even use their pulpits. But where the 
Church has kindly and thoughtfully provided a way of redress, it 
is certainly unpardonable to resist law, to create strife, to threaten 
schism, and oppose a single will to so much collected wisdom. A 
similar course in the State would inevitably be followed by fine, 
imprisonment, and in case of treason, by death itself. 

But we do not realize the whole guilt in mutilating our Offices 
until we consider the particular obligations of our Clergymen and 
our Bishops. 
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Our Clergymen are usually presumed to have a collegiate educa- 
tion. They have, therefore, before receiving an academical 
degree, become acquainted with some system of moral philosophy. 
It is taken for granted, that they have in their hearts the faith of 
Christians, and that their consciences, therefore, are enlightened, 
and their lives blameless. In most cases, three years are passed 
in some Theological Seminary, where they enjoy the instructions 
of pious and learned professors, and where their clerical duties 
and obligations are clearly unfolded. They do not, therefore, 
enter the sacred ministry, without long, and thorough, and even 
painful preparation. Nothing is left to impulse, or emotion ; all 
is matter of prayerful and protracted, and peculiar deliberation. 
A Theological Degree, therefore, finds its subject in the usual 
possession of a developed and disciplined Christian manhood. 
Under such circumstances, how impressive and solemn his sub- 
scription required by the very Constitution of the Church ! 


“T do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be the 
word of God, and to contain all things necessary to salvation. AND I Do 
SOLEMNLY ENGAGE TO CONFORM TO THE DOCTRINES AND WORSHIP OF 
THE PROTESTANT EpiscopAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES.” 

Here is no room for doubt, or evasion. Here nothing is left to 
feeling and impression. Here is a written obligation to the one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolie Church, signed in the presence of man 
and God. Here is a paper with the name of the Clergyman pre- 
served in the archives of the Diocese, and remembered in the 
Court of Heaven. It binds his heart, and head, and life, until he 
is released by death, or degradation. The man, insensible to this 
obligation, is insensible to every obligation. He is simply the 
victim of dishonesty or delusion. Clerical subscription is a trans- 
action impressive as truth and reason, and conscience, and the 
Church, and eternity, and Jehovah can make it. 

But what is the vow of a Priest? A solemn reaffirmation of 
the same obligation, made, not in the private apartment, but in the 
presence of the Christian assembly. 


“THE BISHOP. 


“Will you then give your faithful diligence, always so to minister the 
Doctrine and SACRAMENTs, and the Discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath 
commanded and THis CHuRcH hath reveived the same, according to the 
commandments of God, so that YoU MAY TEACH THE PEOPLE COMMITTED 
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TO YOUR CARE AND CHARGE WITH ALL DILIGENCE TO KEEP AND OBSERVE 
THE SAME. 

“ ANSWER. I will, the Lord being my helper.” 

Here we will observe that while his subscription binds the 
Clergyman in general terms to conform to the worship of the 
Church, he engages by his vow especially to administer her Sacra- 
ments according to her law, and also to instruct his flock in their 
observance. Now, in view of these solemn stipulations, what shall 
we think of the man who in celebrating the holiest mysteries of 
our Religion is openly violating his promise? Into what a moral 
hallucination must he have brought himself when, immediately 
after sprinkling the consecrated water which visibly introduces 
into the kingdom of Heaven, he sets an example of disobedience 
to the very people he has vowed before the Church to teach “ with 
all diligence to keep and observe” her sacraments? And how 
must the congregation in their hearts regard that species of superior 
conscientiousness which impels a Priest near the very altar of 
God to repudiate his obligations? Surely, under such circum- 
stances, after a deliberate mutilation of an Office to which he had 
pledged conformity in this impressive transaction, a minister would 
find it difficult to preach from the text—‘‘ Obey them that have 
the rule over you, and submit yourselves.” 

But the Clergyman, on the one hand, obligated to use the 
sacramental forms in the discharge of his duty, and for an example 
to the people, is, on the other hand, in a peculiar relation to his 
Bishop. And in examining this part of the subject, we would not 
be understood to place the Episcopate above the law. Its high 
functions are clearly defined. Its prerogative is the subject of 
canonical regulation. Its violations of law are as accurately de- 
signated for trial as those of the Presbyterate, or the Diaconate, 
and we do not believe the day will ever arrive in America when 
the Bishop will absorb to himself the virtual legislative control of 
the Church. Yet, within his sphere, he must be obeyed or govern- 
ment is dissolved. He may, in some instances, think it expedient 
to relax observance; but by this he does not forfeit his power, 
when he chooses to enforce observance. It may not be his duty 
to turn diocesan policeman for the purpose of spying out clerical 
offenders: he may judge it best in some instances not to notice 
delinquents: he has indeed here a large and necessary liberty of 
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administration. Nevertheless, when he deems fit to exercise a pre- 
rogative clearly defined, the Clergyman is compelled by his 
priestly vow to an instant and absolute submission. We will quote 
it and let it stand its own interpreter: 


“THE BISHOP. 

“ Will you reverently obey your Bishop and other chief ministers who, 
according to the canons of the Church, may have the charge and government 
over you, following with a glad mind and will their godly admonitions, and 
submitting yourselves to their godly judgments? 

“ ANSWER. I will so do, the Lord being my helper.” 

Now there are in every Diocese cases of neglect, or violation of 
rubrics, or canons, or offices, where the Bishop either is not in- 
formed of the offence, or, for some unexplained reason, permits 
its continuance. This begets a species of tolerated laxity which 
may preserve the clerical conscience from injury. But, suppose 
the Episcopal Power suddenly arouses itself. It sees the liberty 
is becoming license, and that the very uniformity contemplated by 
our Liturgy is in danger of wreck. Perhaps the vow at consecra- 
tion comes before the conscience with a new force and vividness, 
and it remembers the question and the reply under circumstances 
most solemn and impressive. 


“THE PRESIDING BISHOP. 

“ Will you maintain and set forward as much as shall be in you, quietness, 
love, and peace among all men, and DILIGENTLY EXERCISE SUCH DISCI- 
PLINE AS BY THE AUTHORITY OF Gop's WorD and by THE ORDER OF THE 
CHURCH, IS COMMITTED to you? 

“ ANswER. I will do so by the help of God.” 

Surely it is conceivable that before such an engagement a 
Bishop, when he finds that a Sacramental Office of the Church is 
openly and habitually violated, may believe it his duty to compel 
conformity, for the purpose of promoting that uniformity in wor- 
ship which is the great end proposed by a Liturgical Service. 
Indeed we cannot understand how he could reach any other con- 
clusion. We certainly have every reason to believe him more 
honest when we find him anxious to enforce the law; than when we 
find him willing to relax the law. He decides then that the Office 
shall be observed. He notifies the offending Clergyman. He is 
wholly within his Episcopal prerogative. Thus we have two vows 
meeting in a point. The vow of the Bishop requires him to com- 
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pel obedience, and the vow of the Presbyter compels him to yield 
obedience. The common sense of the Church and of the country 
cannot decide otherwise. No man in the possession of healthful 
mental and moral faculties would a moment hesitate in regard to 
this duty. 

But, suppose the delinquent has a doubt as to the construction 
of ecclesiasticaf law. He refers the question to the Civil Courts, 
and thus to save himself exposes the Church to public ridicule 
and contempt. After long, patient, and learned investigation the 
very tribunal to which he appeals gives an opinion adverse to his 
claims. Thus by his own act he has brought himself under both 

-a civil and an ecclesiastical obligation, and is bound to submission 
as a citizen and as a clergyman. If after such processes a minister 
of the Church finds his position and his conscience in conflict, 
there seems no other possible relief than a meek and quiet resigna- 
tion of his clerical office, with all the painful consequences entailed 
by an unfortunate change in himself, and for which he alone is 
responsible. 

A case such as we have described has recently agitated the 
entire country. The offence has been followed by degradation. 
No man doubts that the law was with the Bishop; nor can it be 
questioned that he believed himself in the conscientious discharge 
of his duty; nor does it appear in the whole course of the pro- 
cedure that he has uttered a harsh word, or been guilty of any 
severity not demanded by the enforcement of the law. If his 
motives and his conduct had not been widely assailed, and every 
means employed over the country to stain him with tyrannical 
excess, and awaken sympathy for a Clergyman legally charged, 
legally prosecuted, and legally degraded, we would have been 
silent, and permitted the inflicted punishment to impress its lesson 
without comment. Nay, we do not know that the defence of any 
single Bishop, however misunderstood and maligned, would have 
been undertaken in this Review. But beneath these popular 
tempests lies a question of deepest interest to the Church. It 
does not simpl¥ touch an individual. It does not confine itself to 
a party. It does not nierely relate to a single dogma. It is wide 
as the Church. It reaches to the hearts of all her children. It 
extends itself in its consequences down through generations. OUR 
LiturGIcaL WoRsHIP IS ITSELF ON TRIAL. [f neither episcopal 
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injunction, nor ecclesiastical punishment can preserve our offices 
from mutilation by clerica] caprice, our system is virtually dis- 
solved. Let a Presbyter stand before the Church stronger than 
his lawful Bishop, stronger than any Diocesan tribunal, stronger 
than the General Convention, stronger than an article of the Con- 
stitution, and the very organization of the Church is shattered to 
its foundations. She has sought uniformity-in doctrine and in. 
worship by a Liturgy gathered from the wisdom and piety of ages, 
and which has expressed the devotional consciousness of her mar- 
tyrs, and confessors, and saints for centuries, and she is powerless 
to enforce its obligations. No where on earth could be presented 
to men or angels a spectacle of more painful failure and humilia- 
tion. 

Have the Clergymen who have signed a recent paper expressing 
their sympathy with an erring brother legally prosecuted and 
punished, reflected on these consequences? Have they not per- 
mitted their enmity against a single doctrine to hurl them for- 
ward in an opposition to our entire Liturgy? Would a minister, 
in his parish, esteem it kind, or wise, when trying a private mem- 
ber, as required by vow and by law, if his clerical neighbor should 
interfere by a letter of condolence with the culprit? Would 
Theological Professors, who have arraigned a pupil for rebellion 
against their authority, tolerate even a suggestion from another 
institution? Would they not deem a permitted intrusion, to be 
the destruction of all order? Yet we have seen, it is said one 
hundred Clergymen, including many Doctors of Divinity, and an 
entire Theological Faculty, expressing sympathy with an offender, 
in a Diocese with which they were not connected, condemned both 
by the civil and the ecclesiastical law, and under circumstances 
where the whole weight of their influence is shaking in every 
part our entire system of Liturgical Worship. As we have 
viewed, almost with tears, the honored names on the unfortunate 
paper, we have felt they have been attached in a hot moment of 
partisan excitement, thoughtless of the far-reaching consequences, 
and that the day will arise, when the rash act would be regarded 
with penitent humiliation. 

Where reforms in the Church are sought by the provided 
methods, no objection can be urged. Again and again, important 
changes have been made. In the early history of the Prayer 
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Book, there were repeated alterations. Once the Ordination 
Service was entirely reconstructed. At this very hour, there is a 
work of revision progressing both in England and Ireland. Our 
own American Fathers introduced multiplied modifications. The 
very preface to our Prayer Book, most liberally acknowledges the 
right to change, and an article of the Constitution points out the 
particular method. Where men, not seeking to excite strife, or 
promote schism, ‘but influenced by conscientious and loyal motives, 
petition the General Convention, it would be false to all the prin- 
ciples, the history, and the genius of the Church, not to enter- 
tain their approaches with a tender and wise consideration. Per- 
haps, at its next session, it might be expedient to appoint a com- 
mittee of learned and godly Bishops and Doctors, to receive, 
during the next three years, suggestions from all sections, where 
presented in a legitimate way. It had been almost resolved, 
during the same interval, to open the pages of this “ Review”’ for 
temperate discussion from all the different schools of opinion in 
the Church, loyal to her articles, and her offices. But this lawless 
violence shocks and deters from such a course. If not the result 
of passionate excitement it simply means intended schism. Per- 
sisted in, this is the inevitable result. To expose our venerable 
Prayer Book to the assaults of blind partisans, would be like 
throwing a fair and sacred martyr into the arena of the old 
Coliseum, or exposing our English Bible to the mutilations of a 
wild and ignorant fanaticism. 

But, while the Church would receive with kindness and forbear- 
ance, propositions of change, legitimately introduced, and urged by 
her loving children, she will never permit the advances of those 
who defy her authority. They must lay down their arms. They 
must submit to her laws. They must come with petitions, not 
with demands. They must be content to await the deliberations 
of her patient wisdom, and Catholic love; or they must prove 
themselves schismatics, and take the consequences of their own 
courses. 

In’ conclusion, we ask the Editors of certain religious periodi- 
cals with which we exchange, to calmly weigh what we have 
urged. We request them to consider when they express sympathy 
with those who openly and defiantly violate our laws, whether 
they are not creating a public sentiment which will eventually 
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recoil upon themselves? Would the Presbyterian permit the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, so admirably expressed in his 
Confession, to be assailed from his own pulpits? Would the 
Baptist allow in his communion, an infant to be immersed, or an 
adult to be sprinkled? Would a Methodist suffer a minister to 
defy his episcopate, and enter into a permanent pastoral relation? 
Has not every body of Christians its peculiar laws, which are to 
it sacred, and which it can no more see violated, than it can 
encourage its own dissolution? Nay, is not submission to consti- 
tuted authority, without regard to individual opinion, at the basis 
of all social order, and even of all social existence? If these prin- 
ciples are true, there are those who may well fear, lest in augment- 
ing our winds, they may be overwhelmed in their own tempests. 

In conclusion we repeat, that OUR LITURGY IS ON TRIAL. The 
great question at issue is: Shall we continue to enjoy the worship 
of our Prayer Book? Let rebellion in those who alter its Offices 
at will against the authority of the Church, be encouraged to 
success, and it must be pronounced an exploded failure. We, 
therefore, exhort every loyal layman, to frown on the spreading 
lawlessness ; we implore every true Clergyman to stand by the old 
Liturgy ; and we beseech every Bishop, without any regard to 
party, to uphold his Order, the integrity of our worship, and the 
unity of the ONE HOLY CATHOLIC and AposToLIc CuuRcH. With 
her we stand or fall. Fat, did we say? Never! Her true 
children cannot fall. They will rise forever. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH.* 

The preparation of a book on topics which have been discussed 
for eighteen centuries, disturbing and dividing Christendom, re- 
quires peculiar gifts of mind, and large stores of learning. Per- 
haps no man in England or America could have proved himself 


* The Doctrine of the Church, a historical monogram, with a full Bibliography of the 
subject. By John I. McElhinney, D. D., Milnor Professor of Systematic Divinity, in 
the Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio. Philadelphia, Claxton, Remsen, and 
Haffelfinger, 1871. 
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better qualified for the work, than the Milnor Professor of Sys- 
tematic Divinity in the Diocese of Ohio. He evinces, in the 
volume before us, great patience of research, unusual freedom 
from partisan prejudice, superior powers of analysis, an admirable 
nicety of discrimination, a remarkable ability for clear and com- 
prehensive arrangement; and he always expresses himself in a 
style neat, pure, and perfectly adapted to his subject. We more 
than commend his book. We feel in it a pride at once churehly, 
national, and sectional. We predict for it a permanent place in 
the libraries of the scholarly Clergyman wherever the Anglican 
and American communions shall extend the kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. In a few instances, the author has 
made deductions, and emphasised facts, and given prominence to 
statements, indicating strongly his own individual views, where 
the genius of his work required the absolute impartiality of 
history; and yet we do not believe it within the possibilities of 
our human nature, to have, in fewer instances, overstepped the 
proprieties of his peculiar and difficult task. 

The tendency of the work, will, we believe, not be precisely 
that intended or desired by the learned Milnor Professor. It will 
accomplish, in our opinion, an object wider, higher and nobler, 
than he himself designed. The extracts taken from the Ancient 
and the Anglican fathers, are those which go to the very heart of 
the controversy, in regard to our ecclesiastical constitution, and 
considered together, the effect will be to strengthen our convic- 
tions in the claim of our Apostolic Church, to a divine organiza- 
tion, and at the same time, teach us a more tender charity to 
those, who, in sincerity, differently construe the testimony. 

In our view, the author having most weight in the argument, is 
St. Clement. He was the earliest writer. He occupied a position 
which presumes the largest abilities, and the widest circle of 
observation. He evinces more than his successors, the uncon- 
scious simplicity and purity, we might say, naivete, of the inspired 
historians of the New Testament. Besides, his authorship is 
unquestioned, and his text uncorrupted. We have, for years, 
read and pondered his testimony, and with the growing convic- 
tion, that he shows, with irresistible force, that the germs of 
episcopal government, appearing in the Acts and the Epistles, 
were developed into fruit by the Apostles before they. passed 
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away, and that they themselves, established Bishops in the great 
centres of Christian life, and left to the world the Church, with 
three orders of ministers. The proof from St. Ignatius, is, after 
all, only corroborative, and his alleged interpolations, even in his 
authentic letters, do not affect the argument, constantly cumula- 
tive through the writings of the fathers, from Irenzeus to Cyprian, 
Chrysostom, and Eusebius—the latter author, by the way, most 
unaccountably, not even noticed in any part of Dr. McElhinney’s 
work. Whatever is wanting in this long line of Fathers, to 
establish a supreme power of ordination in the Episcopate, is 
supplied by St. Jerome. In our apprehension, the very passages 
in this writer, so frequently and affectionately produced by Pres- 
byterian divines, when properly interpreted, furnish to the chain, 
its missing link, and make our own claim complete. With such 
proofs before us, we cannot marvel that our ordinal, nearly a cen- 
tury after the Reformation, was reconstructed into its present 
form, and thus made the enduring basis of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in the Anglican and the American Church. Yet, firmly 
and forever planted on these strong views, it becomes us to re- 
member with what a broad and noble charity even Saravia and 
with him Bilson, and Hooker, and Field, and Bishop Hall himself, 
regarded those bodies of estimable Christians, who, rejecting the 
office and succession of Bishops have preserved inviolate the 
great fundamental tru:hs of the Gospel. No man living is more 
free from the narrowness of bigotry, than the genuine Churchman, 
whose heart is always made tender by love, and gratitude, when 
his intellect is best furnished with arguments to demonstrate that 
it is his peculiar mission to stand a firm witness at once for Scrip- 
TURAL TRUTH and APOSTOLIC ORDER. 
SOUTH’S SERMONS.* 

KIND-NEARTED old John Evelyn in his diary, tells us rather 
tartly in his account of the opening of the New Theatre, Oxford, 
‘¢ Then followed Dr. South, the University’s orator, in an eloquent 
speech, which was very long, and not without seme malicious and 
indecent reflections on the Royal Society, as. underminers of the 


By Robert South, D. D. Prebendary 


* Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions. 
In Two Volumes. Vols. 4 and 


of Westminster, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


5. New York; Published by Hurd & Uoughton, 13 Astor Place. . Cambridge, River. 
side Press, 1871. 
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University, which was very foolish and untrue as well as unseason- 
able.” Evelyn had lent a hand in forming the Royal Society, and 
was rather proud ina diletantic way of some anatomical prepara- 
tions he had brought home from Italy, and is not perhaps in this 
particular instance an unbiassed witness to the famous Doctor’s 
oratory. Yet upon the whole it gives us a fair description of 
South’s vices and virtues as a man and preacher. His honest 
Churchmanship and learning seem to have wrought afterwards a 
more favorable mind in Evelyn, as they have in after generations. 

Robert South was born in Hackney, England, 1633, and was 
the son of an eminent London merchant. His youth therefore 
witnessed that revolution in which Charles I, and the English 
Church fell under the heel of Puritanism. On the day of Charles’ 
execution, he showed his loyalty by praying openly in school for 
the dying King. Educated still further at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, he was made B. A., in 1655; M. A., in 1657; admitted to 
Holy Orders in 1658; and in 1663, made 8. T. D. At the Restora- 
tion his advance was rapid, both on account of his own abilities and 
loyalty, and by favor of eminent patrons, the King among them. 

Ever an ardent advocate of the Anglican Church, he yet refused 
a Bishopric from nearly all the Kings, and died in Anne’s reign, 
July 8, 1716, set. 83, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. He 
seems to have been aware of the Romanizing tendencies of Charles 
IT, and his brother James, and to have stood aloof with a sturdy 
devotion to the English Reformation from the dubious Court policy 
of the age. 

Thus much was necessary to be said of the man in order to 
weigh fairly the virtues and qualities of the preacher. In an age 
when every man had to take sides in one of the gravest disputes 
that ever distressed a nation, he was without doubt a partisan rather 
than a judge in the matters at issue between the Puritan and 
Churchman, and between the Court party and the Roundheads. A 
man of large culture, he despised the ignorant fanatics who assumed 
to preach the Gospel, and hated with a rare bitterness all the remark- 
able men who assisted in destroying the King whom he deplored. 

He speaks of Milton as a venter of venom, and preaches of 


Cgomwell, 


“Who that had beheld such a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Cromwell, 
first entering the parliament with a threadbare torn cloak and a greasy hat, 
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(and perhaps neither of them paid for,) could have suspected that in the 
space of a few years he should be one murderer of the King, and the banish- 
ment of another, ascend the throne, be invested in the royal robes and want 
nothing of the state of a king but the changing of his hat into a crown?” Of 
the Puritan long fasts and prayers, he says, “Are not all their prayers 
exactly after the heathenish and pharisaic copy? always notable for these 
two things, length and tautology? Two whole hours for one prayer at a fast 
used to be reckoned but a moderate dose; and that for the most part fraught 
with such irreverent, blasphemous expressions, that to repeat them would 
profane the place I am speaking in; and indeed they seldom ‘ carried on the 
work of such a day’ (as their phrase was,) but they left the Church in need 
of a new Consecration. Add to this the incoherence and confusion, the 
endless repetitions and the insufferable nonsense that never failed to hold 
out even with their utmost prolixity, so that in all their long fasts, from first 
to last, from seven in the morning to seven in the evening, (which was their 
measure,) the pulpit was always the emptiest thing in the Church, and I 
never knew such a fast kept by them but their hearers had cause fora 
thanksgiving as soon as they had done. And the truth is when I consider 
the matter of their prayers so full of ramble, and inconsequence, and in 
every respect so very like the language of a dream; and compare it with 
their carriage of themselves in prayer, with their eyes for the most part shut, 
and their arms stretched out in yawning posture, a man that should hear 
any of them pray might by a very pardonable error, be induced to think 
that he was all the time hearing one talking in his sleep; besides the strange 
virtue that their prayers had to procure sleep in others too. So that he who 
should be present at all their long Cant would show a greater ability ‘in 
watching than ever they could pretend to in praying, if he could forbear 
sleeping, having so strong a provocation to it, and so fair an excuse for it. 
In a word such were their prayers, both for matter and expression, that 
could any one truly and exactly write them out, it would be the shrewdest 
and most effectual way of writing against them that could possibly be 
thought of.” 


This is a passage worthy of Hudibras, and how any mortal 
man could avail laughing outright in Church, at such witty phil- 
ippics against the absurdities of the Ranters, it is hard to see. It 
remains as a partial excuse that the men whom he assailed were 
assailing him, and his, with as bitter if not as witty accusations, 
and a man, master of other men’s tougues by the superior sharp- 
ness of his own, was not without his plain uses in South’s days. 
He was indeed a child of thunder rather than a child of peace, and 
although he preached on the Beatitudes, he was not a shining ex- 
ample of their spirit. Yet he seems to have lived and died in pro- 
found ignorance that he was using words too sharp for clerical lips 
framed to pronounce absolution rather than accusation. 
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“T would fain know, he says, what man almost there is, that does not 
resent an ugly reflexive word with more acrimony and impatience than he 
would the stabs of a poniard? And there was no poniard in England like 
his tongue.” 


But it is against the murderers of his King that he uses his bit- 
terest anathemas. 


“Such an inferior crew, such a mechanic rabble were they, having not so 
much as any arms to show the world, but what they used in rebellion, that 
when I survey the list of the King’s judges, and the witnesses against him, 
I seem to have before me a catalogue of all trades, and such as might have 
better filled the shops of Westminster Hall, than sat on the benches, some 
of which came to be possessors of the King’s houses, who, before had no 
certain dwelling but the King's highway, and some might have continued 
tradesmen still, had not want and inability to trade sent them to the rear. 
Now that a king, such a king should be murdered by such, the basest of his 
subjects * * * like Actwon, torn by a pack of blood-hounds; that the 
steam of a dunghill should thus obscure the sun; this so much enhanceth 
the calamity of this royal person and makes his death so different from his, 
who is conquered and slain by another King, as it is between being torn by 
a lion, and being eaten up with vermin.” 

He sings a very different note when he speaks of Charles I, and 
his panegyric must be taken cum grano salis, as well as his 
philippic. 

“ Look we next on his piety, and incomparable virtues, though without 
any absurdity I may say, that his very endowments of nature were super- 
natural; so pious was he, that if others had measured their obedience to 
him, by his to God, he had been the most absolute monarch in’ the world. 
* * * JT think I shall speak a great truth in saying, that the only thing 
that makes Protestantism considerawle in Christendom is the Church of 
England, and the only thing that does now convert and confirm the Church 
of England, is the blood of that blessed martyr.” 

Nor does he always fail to confess how the roots of the Royal- 


ists’ misfortunes lay in their own sins. 

“ If we would keep off,” he says, “the axe from our princes and nobles, 
let us lay it to our sins; if we would preserve their lives let us mend our 
own. We have complained of armies, committees, sequestrations, but our 
sins are those who have sucked the blood of this nation. These have pur- 
pled the scaffold with royal blood. * * * Itis ournot fearing God hath 
made others not honor the King; our not benefiting by the ordinances of 
the Church, that hath enriched others with her spoils.” 


As a preacher, fond of epigram, alliteration and sarcasm; learned, 
quick-witted, and wielding a Titan's Club upon the heads of offen- 
ders; never sparing a Puritan, and never ceasing to affirm the 
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divine right of Kings—not gentle nor peaceable in mind, bat hon- 
est, robust, and like a Norse Sea King in a pulpit, if Robert 
South was not a pattern minister of the grace of our Lord, he was 
at least one of those rough and honest soldiers of the Anglican 
Church, in years when she needed such, and the Puritan brain 
needed its match and master, which it found in him. His sermons 
resemble only Robert South’s, and can never be but respected by 
the inteiligence of every age for their virtues of strength and wit. 
They have been edited in the volumes before us by an ecclesiasti- 
cal son of the men whom he assailed, and whose patience must be 
great if he peruses with calmness the pages he edits. The edition 
itself is an honest specimen of the handy-work of its publishers, 
which for those who know the River Side Press, is praise enough. 


THE ROCK OF AGES.* 


This little book on a great theme, ought to do a great work in 
all those honest searchers after truth who, nevertheless, being 
bound in the iron bonds of a one-sided and sectarian education, are 
still feebly groping among the wrecks and fragments of a sorry 
religion of doubt and denial. It is addressed to the Unitarians of 
England, but has equal point for those singular people here, who, 
the victims of the iron-clad Calvinism of New England, have in 
their rage, against its cruel and unlovely dogma, unwisely thrown 
away the great verities of the Catholic Church, and build rather 
on the sand than on the rock Christ Jesus. Unitarianism, and 
that too of the rasher sort, apart from any local or temporary cause, 
like the one just referred to, is a child, logically and mentally 
begot in an acute and fearless intellect, which trusts to private 
judgment and refuses all Church authority. For if one may judge 
without guidance, what the Bible means, he may also judge what 
the Bible is; and if he judges the Bible to be in parts, a 
fable, as Strauss and Parker do, what Protestant, denying Church 
authority, has a right to challenge his claim to do so, unless he 
occupies the absurd position, that what the whole Church of God 
has no right to challengs, he a single erring man has? And it 


* The Rock of Ages; or Scripture Testimony to the One Eternal Godhead of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. By the Rev. Edward Henry Bieker- 
steth, M. A., with an introduction by the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Bishop of Central 
New York. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 713 Broaiway, 1871. 
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cannot be denied, that many men, examining Scripture, in what is 
called an independent fashion, that is, without hearing the Church, 
have come to the most diverse and absurd conclusions. Indeed, 
the misery into which such men have fallen, furnishes the 
strongest argument against their dangerous and pernicious method. 
Nevertheless, Unitarianism in its most logical apostles, still goes on 
in utter fearlessness, to lead men away from the Rock to the sand, 
and feed them with the mists of an ever variable philosophy, 
instead of the Bread of life that comes down from heaven, to the 
ever hungry heart of the world. It is for such men and women, 
so unfortunate, often so willing to learn, and yet not come unto 
the truth that Mr. Bickersteth writes with great tenderness and 
charity. He gathers together, with great industry and accuracy 
of grouping out of Holy Writ, those passages and prophecies, 
which declare the incarnation and sacrifice of Immanuel, and shows 
from the whole strain of Scripture, how, without this central and 
all-verifying doctrine the word of God is without meaning. We 
have seldom seen this work so faithfully and tenderly done; and 
if the book could be put in the hands of every Unitarian, it could 
not fail to bear good fruit in his mind and heart. 

Of the preface by one of our own Bishops, it is sufficient to 
say, that, apart from its beauty of diction, its subtle and logical 
philosophy vitalized by the religion of the cross, it is every way 
worthy of the great, patient, tender-hearted and loving man who 
wrote it. 


CULTURE AND RELIGION.* 


This work is of value, if neither extensive nor original, giving 
as it does, a clear resumé of an important and practical subject. 
Young men who have not the time and taste, much less the requi- 
site skill, for an exploration of less luminous writers, will here find 
a helpful and satisfactory discussion of the relation of culture to 
religion. Principal Shairp takes up the various thinkers who have 
discussed the subject in the almost exclusive interests of science, 
and shows what is really lacking in their systems. The foremost 
among these is Huxley, who proposes a form of phenomenal phil- 
osophy, as exhausting the true idea of culture. After discussing 





* Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. By J.C. Shairp, Principal of 
St. Andrew's College, etc. New York, Hurd and Houghton, 1871. 
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and allowing the real difficulties that cluster around the whole 
subject, and also recognizing the high ideal of Huxley’s plan, he 
proceeds to show that his phenomenalism, in embracing only two 
kinds of existences, external and internal phenomena, omits the 
third thing, by which we are conscious that we ourselves are. Here 
is where he turns Huxley's flank. His phenomenalism, therefore, 
does not suffice, when we come to study the culture of the whole 
man. An important element is left out. Again he faults Huxley 
in that his system does not contemplate the study of what is 
behind phenomena, except so far as we may infer from certain 
facts, which even in the judgment of Hume, will not afford any 
fixed character for the Divine Being. Huxley's culture seems to 
leave the Divine out of the account, and while insisting upon a 
love of virtue and a hatred of vice, provides no adequate means 
of arriving at this condition of loving and hating. Otherwise he 
will throw away natural and revealed religion, and still require in 
culture, something of the disposition that Christianity gives. It 
seems to us, therefore, that in his whole scheme of culture, he 
puts himself in the position of the man who proposes a system of 
physics in which he ignores the sun, while, at the same time, being 
separated from his benefits by nothing more than an umbrella. 
Principal Shairp does not say this, but every one who knows any- 
thing, knows how easily disciples of phenomenal culture can dis- 
pense with Christianity in a Christian land. It is as easy as to 
ignore the sun in open day. 

The author also takes up the literary theory of culture, advo- 
cated by Matthew Arnold, a theory which allows just a little 
religion. To Mr. Arnold he concedes a lofty aim, but yet does not 
make religion the ruling element. This, therefore, has to stand 
aside, as a secondary thing, whereas, Principal Shairp would make 
it a supreme thing, or not at all. He shows, in fact, that Mr. 
Arnold's theory is at war with the law now almost recognized as 
Newman’s law, in that those, who with Arnold, seek religion 
simply for culture’s sake, will be esthetic, and not religious, and 
thus defeat themselves. Therefore, while Arnold proposes to 
make religion a part of culture, his plan, which makes it subordi- 
nate, throws it out altogether. 

Principal Shairp also discusses the hindrances to religious 
growth, on which point he speaks with vigor and freshness, but 
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does not contribute anything positively new, and labors in the 
main, to apply what others have said before him. Yet his 
lectures, originally delivered to young men, would exert a sound 
and healthy influence, if brought before the undergraduates of 
American colleges. 


WonpeERFUL Escapes. Revised from the French of F. Bernard. 
And original chapters added. By Richard Whiting. With 
twenty-six plates. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 


This is one of an illustrated series of books for juveniles and 
grown folks desiring learning made easy, which admirably serves 
their purpose, and though more superficial than a Cyclopedia 
essay, furnishes a meal to that innumerable, and ever increasing 
class among us, who will not eat heartier food. This volume is to 
our mind less worthy than the one on “Light Houses,” for in- 
stance, and yet it is amusing, and in some degree instructive. It 
tells the story of famous escapes from enemies and prisons, of 
masked men and women, and leads us a merry walk even in gloomy 
places, when it describes the escape of such folks as Marius, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Grotius, Charles II., Baron Trench and others. 
To be curt, no father can make his studious children happier than 
by bringing home the whole series. 


A CoMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-Saxon LANnauaGnE, &c. 
An Anglo-Saxon Reader, with Philological Notes, A brief 
Grammar and a Vocabulary. By Francis L. March, Professor 
of the English Language and Comparative Philology in Lafayette 

- College, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Frank- 

lin Square. 1870. 

These two text-books by thesame author, on a recondite, and in these 
hurrying times, often overlooked subject, are creditable to Ameri- 
ean scholarship and industry. Mr. March is evidently an enthu- 
siast in his profession, and though he has not written a book for 
after dinner reading, he has been delving among the roots of our 
mother tongue, and brought up for our literary taste and inspec- 
tion, some very quaint and ancient wonders of our ancient national 
speech. For, next to the study of Revelation, the study of language 
has always seemed to us fullest of solemn wonders and mysteries, 
while it is to language we must look to discover the clue to the 
origin of races, and a thousand interesting, but as yet unsolved 
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problems of the ancient world. If any man doubts this, let him 
read what Max Miiller says of the word that stands for the idea 
of sin, as found from the Sanscrit to the English tongue. Anglo- 
Saxon is the heart of English; and Saxon words are nearest the 
English heart, being the speech of children. In them lie a world 
of romance, history and poetry. Mr. March’s books are full of a 
scientific learning on this theme, and are well worth a student's 
study. They are generously and plainly printed by the Harpers. 
We regret that a large number of Book Notices have been 
again crowded from our pages and returned by our Printers. 
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ture for the people. New York: Pliny F. Smith, Publisher, 
1871. 
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Tue Spreir or Misstons, June, 1871. New York: Published 
for the Board of Missions at Nos. 22 & 23, Bible House, June, 
1871. This number presents a new feature of interest in the 
opening chapter of a story called, “ The Rector of Roxburgh,”’ 
which gives promise both of amusement and instruction. 


‘fae CaristiaAN Wortp. The organ of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, June, 1871. New York: No. 47, Bible 
House. 

Tue Revations Past AND PRESENT OF THE CHURCH, AND THE 
Wortp, Ossective Truta—Supsective Fancies. By the 
Rev. James Craik, D.D. New York: The Church Journal, 
1871. Clear, cogent, and timely. 


Tue Testimony oF Evsesius, In Recarp To St. Perer’s Visit 
To Roms. By the Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., Professor of 
“ Biblical Learning,” &c., in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Church Journal. 
New York, 1871. The learning and ability of the writer a sufli- 
cient recommendation ! 


Nrve Essays FROM THE AMERICAN CHURCHMAN. By Hugh Mil- 
ler Thompson. New York: Pott & Amery. Direct, forcible, 
practical. 

THe DWELLING-PLACE OF Jesus. Sermon preached at the open- 
ing of the new St. Thomas’ church, Oct. 8th, 1870. By William 
F. Morgan, D.D., Rector. New York, Am. Ch. Press Co. 
111 East Ninth St., 1870. 

TemPLEs EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY. Sermon preached at the 
Reopening and Consecration of St. Peter’s church, Auburn, 
N. Y., Oct. 18th, 1870. By William F. Morgan, D.D., 
Rector of St. Thomas’ church. New York: Am. Ch. Press Co., 
111 East Ninth St., 1870. These noble discourses, remarkable 
for soundness of thought, chasteness of style, and adaptation 
of subject, are pervaded by an unusual glow of manly elo- 
quence, and painfully remind us that we are forbidden by want 
of space, to notice several other sermons deserving high com- 
mendation. 

A PLEA For THE ENpowMENT oF St. StepHen’s CoLtteae. A 
Sermon, by Robert B. Fairbairn, D.D., Albany, J. Murrell, 
1870. 
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THe MEDIATORIAL SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS. A sermon preached 
before the Fourth Annual Convention of the Diocese of Long 
Island. By Rev. Robert T. Pearson, Rector Trinity church, 
Rockaway, L. I. H. M. Gardner, Jr., Brooklyn, 1871. 


Annual Report or St. GeorGe’s BrotuErnoop, Fiusurna, L. I. 
Together with the sermon delivered by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Lit- 
tlejohn, D.D., on the occasion of their first anniversary. New 


York: James Sutton & Co., 1871. 


LituretcaAL Quotations BY St. Paut anpD THE APOSTOLIC 
Fatuers. Two essays. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., and 
Gerard Moultrie. Abridged and restated by S. P. Parker, 
Rector of Christ church, Exeter, N. Il. Hartford. Printed by 
the Church Press Company, 1871. 


SueGeEsTions on CuurcH CoMPREHENSIVENESS, and the request 
of the nine Bishops, being a part of the Annual Address, on 
May 11th, 1870, of Bishop Vail, of Kansas. Lawrence, Kansas, 
1870. 


Tue Cartstran Caurcnh Divinety Orprrep. A sermon by 
Rev. Daniel Washburn. Published by request of the Schuy)l- 
kill and Lehigh Convocation, Ashland, Pa., 1869. 


Four LEcTurES ON CONFIRMATION, for the instruction of classes. 
By Rev. Robert Wilson, Rector of St. Paul's, Kent, Diocese of 
Easton, Baltimore. George Lycett, 1870. 


Tae Acer or Inpirrerence. By Bishop Bedell. New York: 
No. 2 Bible House, 1871. 


Tue Ministry; its value and dignity. Annual sermon preached 
before the Society for the Increase of the Ministry, in St. 
Peter’s church, Brooklyn. By the Rt. Rev. Henry A. Neely, 
D.D. Hartford: Church Press Company, 1870. 


Diocese oF ALBANY. Rev. Dr. T. W. Coit’s sermon before the 
Annual Convention, 1869. 


SERMON IN REFERENCE TO THE DEATH OF Mrs. Emma WILLARD. 
By Rev. Thomas W. Coit, D.D., LL.D., Rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Troy. 1870. 
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CatHoLic Unity AND CHoraL Worsurp. A Tract for the Times, 
By Rev. George M. Everhart, D.D., Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Louisville, Ky. New York: Pott & Amery. 

Tae Crown RESERVED ; or, Heaven closed until the Day of Judg- 
ment. By Rev. Benjamin B. Griswold, M.A., Chapel of the 
Holy Cross. Baltimore: George Lycett. 1870. 

A Lecture on Ecumentcat Counciis. Delivered in St. Paul’s 
Church, Troy, N. Y., on Christmas Eve. By Rev. Thomas A. 
Coit, D.D., LL.D., Rector. Hartford: Church Press Company. 
1870. 

A Derence or THE New Trinity Psatter. New York: Pott & 
Amery. 1870. 

TurrtTieT® ANNUAL CoUNCIL OF THE PROTESTANT EPIscoPAL 
CHURCH IN THE Diocese oF Louisiana, 1871. New Orleans: 
James A. Gresham, Church Bookstore, Camp Street. 1871. 

TwENTy-SeconD ANNUAL Report. Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati. Presented Nov. 3, 1870. 

New York OnpseRVER YEAR Book aNd ALMANAC, 1871. New 
York: 37 Park Row. 

Tae Great Pyramip or Jizen. The Plan and Object of its 
Construction. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1871. 

This most learned and ingenious essay deserves the attention of 
all scholars interested in the subject of which it so ably treats. 


THe Axpine. An illustrated monthly journal of 16 pages. James 
Sutton & Co., Publishers, 23 Liberty Street. 
The object of The Aldine is to furnish a medium, which shall 
be a fit exponent of progress, and of the beautiful in printing and 
the kindred arts. The publishers have well achieved this object. 








